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MARRIAGE. 

At No. 66, Bluff, Yokohama, Japan, May 19th, 1884, by 
the Rev. Nathan Brown, in the presence of General Thomas 
B. Van Buren, U.S. Consul-General, WILLIAM. LAXE 
MERRIMANto Miss [RENE CARPENTER, St. Louis, Mo., 
and Nafa City, Cal., papers please copy. 


DEATH. 


On the 1th inst., ALICE Harriet Eva, wife of Wit- 
Liam Moxtacve Hammett Kirkwoop, Esq, H.M. 
Crown Advocate in Japan, and daughter of the late Hugh 





Darby Owen, Esq., of Bettwys Hall, Montgomeryshire, | 


and Prestbury Lodge, Gloucestershire.—(By Telegram). 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





A TIGER, brought from Korea, is being exhibited 
in Tokiyo. 





Tue publication of the Choya Shimbun has 
been suspended. 


A Court of Compromise has been established 
in the Bonin Islands. 


Tue health of His Majesty the Emperor is 
nearly quite restored. 





Toxivo and Yokohama were visited by a heavy 
gale on the 18th instant. 


Tut Nobles College (Gakushi-in) has been 
made a Government institution. 


Two shocks of earthquake were felt in Yoko- 
hama on the roth instant. 





Tue Conference of local Police Inspectors, re- 
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cently held in Tokiyo, was brought to a close on 
the 17th instant. 


Turee men have been arrested in Akita Prefec- 
ture for attempting to forge Kinsatsu. 


Ar the Foreign Exhibition of Boston eleven 
Japanese exhibitors received prizes. 

A sticur fall of snow took place in the district 
of Saku, Shinano province, on the r4th instant. 








Mr. Taro Anno, Japanese Consul at Hongkong, 
has been appointed to the Consulate at Shanghai. 


Tue Yokohama Brokers have decided to esta- 
blish an exchange in the Third Ward of Benten- 
dori, with a capital of 17,000 yen. 


Ir is stated that preliminary arrangements have 
been completed for the construction of a railway 
between Shidzuoka and Shimidzu. 





Some of the Tokiyo journals comment, in very 
desponding terms, on the commercial depression 
prevailing throughout the country. 


A Bureau of Financial Supervision has been 
established in the Finance Department, to take 
entire charge of the national incomings. 





Tue total value of the goods exported from 
Japan to the port of Ninsen in Korea during 
1883 is stated to have been 120,042 y'en. 


Tue remainder of the students who were ex- 
pelled from the Tokiyo University last year for 
insubordinate conduct have been readmitted. 


Tux idea of constructing a railway between 
Hachioji and Karuizawa, in the Prefecture of 
Kanagawa, has been abandoned in favour of a 
tramway, 


|A new steamer, the Yamashiro Maru, built for 
| the Union Steam Navigation Company (Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha), left London for Japan on the 
19th instant. 


A JaPANESE who shot an American woman under 
circumstances of great brutality in Ogden, U.T., 

on April 20th, was taken from jail and lynched 
afew hours afterwards. The woman died the 
following day. 





Tne site of the former police station at Sakai- 
cho, Yokohama, was put up for public sale on 
the 17th instant. The highest tender was 8,140 
| yen, and the lowest 3,750 yen. 





A FIRE broke out on the morning of the 22nd 
instant, on the premises of Messrs. Strachan & 
Co., No. 63, but was extinguished before any 
serious damage was done. 


Wrrn a view to a further reformation of the 
prison system in Japan, a general meeting of the 
chief jailers of the various prefectures is shortly 
to be held in the Capital. 





A DISPUTE has occurred between the Prefect and 
the Local Assembly of Kagoshima Prefecture 








with regard to financial matters. The difference 
has been submitted to the Council of State. 


A review of the Imperial Body Guard and other 
troops will shortly take place on the plains of 
Narashino in Shimosa. Field Marshal His Im- 
perial Highness Prince Arisugawa will be present. 





A crass for s ecial instruction in naval archi- 
tecture has be 1 opened in the Tokiyo University. 
The Science «.' Marine architecture has hitherto 
been taught chiefly at the Engineering College 
(Kobu Dai Gìkko). 


Ir is reported from Osaka that the first effect of 
the recently issued Regulations for the Control 
of Pawnbrokers, was to cause a general closing 
of pawnbrokers’ shops throughout the city, and 
that some inconvenience was thereby entailed. 


Messrs. Kawase AND Oxura have been ap- 
pointed President and Manager, respectively, of 
the new Central Tea Industrial Association in 
Tokiyo. The Association has issued a number 
of temporary rules, the gist of which is that the 
objects of the scheme are to promote improved 
methods of manufacture, and to acquire and 
circulate information. 


A TELEGRAM from London stating that depositors 
of the Oriental Bank will probably receive 17s. 
6d. in the £ is believed to be erroneous, as, 
under the worst possible aspect of the Dank's 
affairs, its assets suffice not only to cover all its 
liabilities, but also to recoup the shareholders in 
great part. It is believed that the telegram 
alludes to the amount which will be paid over 
immediately, the remaining half crown to be * 
paid when the Bank's assets are realized. 





‘Tue ceremony of bestowing prizes on the ex- 
hibitors at the Competitive Exhibition of Japanese 
Paintings in Tokiyo, took place last Tuesday 
(20th instant), in presence of His Imperial High- 
ness Prince Arisugawa, and several Ministers of 
State. One gold, thirteen silver, and thirty-two 
copper medals, as well as 153 certificates of 
merit, were awarded. Among the recipients of 
certificates of merit was Mr. J. Conder, who 
exhibited under the name of Kiyoyei. H.E. 
General Saigo, in addressing the exhibitors, said 
that, while in point of special excellence the ex- 
hibition was inferior to that of last year, its 
general merits were superior. "The recipient of 
the gold medal was Mr. Morisumi, an artist of 
Kiyoto. 

‘Tue Annual General Meeting of the Yokohama 
General Hospital was held on the afternoon of 
the 21st instant. The accounts showed a deficit, 
at the close of 1883, of $1,594, against which 
there were, however, exceptional assets amount- 
ing to $889.57, received during the course of 
the current year. The report of the Committee 
was of a discouraging nature. It showed that 
receipts were falling off, and that the task of 
supporting the Hospital during the current year 
promises to be very difficult. * A Committee was 
appointed consisting of Messrs. Wilkin, Gay, 
Townley, W. D. Walter, Irwine, Des Pallieres, 








Rickett, Schlippenbach, Fraser, and Reynaud. 
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‘Tue course of events at Khartoum, and indeed 
throughout the Soudan, has been extremely 
difficult to follow, owing to the disjointed nature 
of the telegrams which contain our only in- 
formation. It will be remembered that, on 
March 16th, Gordon considered the attitude of 
the rebels in his neighbourhood sufficiently 
threatening to demand some decisive action, 
and that he accordingly ordered a sortie which 
ended in his troops sustaining a severe defeat. 
He had every reason to expect a totally different 
result. The forces menacing the city num- 
bered, according to his own estimate, only two 
thousand. They were, moreover, badly armed 
and without discipline. On the other hand, the 
troops engaged in the sortie were also two thou- 
sand strong. They consisted of Bashi Bazouks 
and drilled Soudanese, and they were supplied 
with the best modern weapons, Remingtons and 
bayonets. But neither arms, - discipline, nor 
numbers had much to do with the result, as 
will be seen from the following account by 
The Times correspondent :—“ As our men 
drew near the rebels, the latter began to file 
away to the right of our line, disappearing 
behind the sandhills. This supposed retreat 
commenced at twenty minutes to ten. At half- 
past ten all had disappeared behind the sand- | 
hills. The enemy's rear was covered by about 
sixty Arabs, mounted on horses and camels: | 
Our line still advanced, and the artillery fired 
two shells at the retiring rebels. Our horsemen 
having entered the woods at the foot of the sand- 
hills, we saw to our astonishment the five principal 
officers of our force, who had been riding a little 
ahead, dash back, breaking through their own 
ranks. At that moment the rebel cavalry shot 
out at full gallop from behind the sandhills on 
our right. Their appearance was the signal 
for a disgraceful sauve gui peut on the part 
of our men, who broke up and rushed back 
without firing a shot. The sixty horsemen, 
who were only armed with lances and swords, 
dashed about cutting down the flying men. Isaw 
one Arab lancer kill seven Egyptians in as many 
minutes. He then jumped off his horse to secure 
a rifle and ammunition, when a mounted Bashi- 
Bazouk officer cut him down. The rebel infantry 
now appeared and rushed about in all directions, 
hacking at the men disabled by the cavalry 
charge. This slaughter continued for nearly two 
miles, our men not stopping to fire a shot. Then 
the Arabs halted, and an officer rallied some of 
our troops, and they commenced a dropping but 
harmless fire at the enemy, who seemed content 
not to advance, but treated us with the greatest 
contempt, some riding quietly on camels in front 
of our muzzles. This continued till midday, 
some of our men dropping from stray bullets 
fired by the Arabs, The rebels then drew off to 
their old position, carrying a lot of rifles and 
cartridges and one mountain piece." In this 
disgraceful affair—a repetition of what had in- 
variably happened whenever Egyptians fought | 
against Arabs in the Soudan—the loss on 
the rebel side was only four; that of the 
Egyptians two hundred. The two black Pachas 
— Hassan and Said—who led the sortie, are 
supposed to bave acted with preconceived 
treachery, “There is,” Zhe Times correspon- 
dent says, “no lack of evidence that when they 
galloped back Said Pacha rode towards a gun 
and slashed through the brain the sergeant in 








charge, who was in the act of laying the gun. At 
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the same time Hassan Pacha cut down two 
artillerymen.” Subsequently the same authority 
writes :—“ Surviving Soudanese say that the 
two Pachas charged into the square; the 
soldiers, recognizing them, opened their ranks, 
and through this gap the rebel horsemen, follow- 
ing closely behind, entered. This tallies with 
what I saw and with the report—a hundred 
times confirmed—of the Pachas cutting down 
the gunners. When the Pachas came to see 
General Gordon after the battle he offered them 
refreshment, which they refused. General Gor- 
don's secretary, divining the reason, drank, and 
seeing this they helped themselves. Evidently 
they suspected that their treachery was dis- 
covered. Another suspicious fact is that the 
written orders were to attack before daybreak. 
They disobeyed these orders and attacked at ten 
o'clock. A night attack would have been success- 
ful" Gordon does notappear to have been much 
disconcerted by this mishap. He executed the 
two Pachas, and a week later we find him defi- 
nitely abandoning the policy of conciliating the 
Soudanese, concentrating all available troops at 
Khartoum, mounting Krupp guns on lighters so 
as to shell the enemy's camp from the river, and 
declaring that all traitors found in the Egyptian 
ranks should be instantly shot. Meanwhile he re- 
ceived the Mahdi's rejection of the Sultanship of 
Kordofan, and an insulting message recom- 
mending him to become a Mohammedan. 
Simultaneously with the receipt of this news 
Admiral Hewett started (March 31st) for Abys- 
sinia, to negotiate, if possible, the operation of 
Abyssinian troops in the Southern Soudan, while 
a survey of the Upper Nile was commenced 
with the view of ascertaining to what extent a 
gun-boat flotilla would be capable of acting 
upon the river. Just at this time, too, rumours 
began to be circulated to the effect that the 
resources of the Madhi were exhausted, and 
that a rebellion against him was probable. 
In England the Opposition did not let the 
opportunity slip. Sir Stafford Northcote moved 
(April 3rd) that the honour of England 
was pledged to secure the safety of Gordon, 
bat the Government succeeded in staving 
off any definite statement of policy. Two 
days after this debate, despatches reached Lon- 
don giving a very gloomy account of affairs 
at Khartoum. The partisans of the Mahdi were 
said to hold the entire command of the Nile 
between that place and Shendy, while from 
Sennaar an appeal for help had elicited a an- 
swer from Gordon that the best thing the 
Governor could do was to try and arrange a 
capitulation, As for Gordon himself, whether 
he looked, or did not look, for military assistance 
from England, there appears to have been no 
certainty, beyond Lord Hartington’s statement 
that no application for such assistance had been 
To add to all this trouble, fresh dis- 
sensions now arose in the Egyptian Cabinet. 
Nubar Pacha had perpetual difficulties with his 

glish colleagues, and the absence of any di 
tinct declaration of policy on the part of the 
British Government helped to foster the dis- 
content. At first it seemed as though the mixed 
administration could not possibly work any 
longer, but in the end a compromise was 
effected, the main feature in the arrangement 
being a limitation of the powers of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, Under Secretary of the Interior, with 
Just at 
(April roth) communications were 
restored with Khartoum—they had been inter- 





received. 





whom the obstruction had originated. 
this time 
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rupted for some days—and a despatch from 
Gordon, dated March 3oth, reached Cairo. 
From this it appeared that 250 mutinous Bashi 
Bazouks had been disarmed ; that skirmishes 
had taken place, generally favorable to the 
Egyptians; that the town was well supplied 
with provisions, and that the rebels—whose 
number was estimated at 2,000—had received 
six guns from the Mahdi. Shortly after the re- 
ceipt of this despatch, Colonel Coetlogan ar- 
rived at Cairo, and explained that Gordon would 
probably try to hold out until May, when the 
rising Nile would enable him to reach Sennaar. 
Colonel Coetlogan also declared that the send- 
ing of troops to Khartoum could only be effected. 
at enormous sacrifices. He confirmed the pre- 
vious rumours of the Mahdi's growing unpopula- 
rity, ascribing it to the heavy taxes the latter was 
obliged to levy and to the insufficiency of pay 
and supplies for his troops. On April rith, 
news came that the rebels were beseiging Shendy, 
and that a portion of the Berber troops had gone 
to the relief of that town. Shendy and Berber, 
it will be remembered, are places on the Nile 
below Khartoum. Did they fall into the hands 
ofthe enemy, the route to Korosko would be 
effectually blocked. The next intelligence was 
much more hopeful. Gprdon, writing on April 
8th, said that Saleh Pacha, who was coming 
down the Blue Nile with 500 horsemen and 57 
boat-loads of grain, was safe and sound; that 
internal dissensions in Kordofan had compelled 
the Mahdi to abandon his expedition against 
Khartoum, and that there was no immediate 
cause for anxiety about the condition of affairs 
at Kassala and Sennaar, both of which places 
had been reported as in imminent danger. On 
the evening of the day (April 16th) when this 
news reached London, Sir William Harcourt, in 
a speech at Derby, took occasion to repeat the 
Government's disavowal of any intention of an- 
nexing Egypt. Twenty-four hours later, another 
despatch from Gordon transmitted a report that 
the Mahdi had twice been defeated with heavy 
loss by the Tegeba tribes, and that he was now 
as completely hemmed in as Gordon himself. 
After this, disquieting rumours were again cir- 
culated. The Figaro published a story that 
the garrison of Shendy, attempting to escape 
to Berber, had been attacked by the Arabs and 
massacred, 2,000 men and 500 women and 
children being the victims. A telegram from the 
Standard’s correspondent at Cairo, dated April 
22nd, also stated that Gordon had indignantly 
remonstrated with Sir Evelyn Baring at the 
manner in which he had been abandoned by the 
British Government, and declared his deter- 
mination to cut himself entirely adrift from those 
who had deserted him. This news, it will be 
remembered, was sent eastward by Reuter, but 
it probably deserves no more credence than the 
many similar protests previously attributed to 
Gordon. At all events, the rumoured massacre 
of the Shendy garrison proved a gross exaggera- 
tion. Telegraphic information from Berber, dated 
April 25th, said that the loss of the refugees and 
soldiers was only slight. It appears, however, 
only too true that Shendy itself was in the posses- 
sion of the rebels at the end of April—a circum- 
stance which adds largely to the improbability 
of a successful retreat from Khartoum. Our 
continuous telegraphic news vid America ends 
here; the last item being a declaration of 
Hussein Pacha, Governor of Berber, that he and 
the garrison of that place would die at the post 
of duty, This was dated at Berber, April 25th, 
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and three days later a Reuter's cablegram in 
formed us that the evacuation of Berber com- 
menced on the 28th of April, and that. “the 
majority of the troops fraternized with the 
insurgents.” If this be true, Hussein's bravado 
was a very empty business. At all events the 
situation, so far as latest telegrams explain it, is 
this :—Shendy and Berber, on the line of retreat 
from Khartoum by the Nile, are in the hands 
of the rebels; Khartoum itself '* completely in- 
vested” (May roth) ; and a motion is pending in 
the House of Commons, condemning the want 
of support to Gordon and the delay in rescuing 
him from his position. It is well to remember 
that communications with Khartoum have been 
interrupted frequently before, and that the fall 
of the town has been reported four times. We 
find it difficult to believe, too, that Berber has 
been evacuated without a struggle, more espe- 
cially when we recall Gordon's last despatches, 
dated only ten days before the reported evacua- 
tion, in which the dissensions in El Mahdi's 
camp were described. The latest, however, is 
the Reuter's telegram dated London, May 18th, 
stating that refugees say Gordon is safe. 


Senator Morean, of Alabama, has introduced 
a bill, prepared by the California Silk Culture 
Association, authorizing the establishment of a 
silk culture bureau in the Interior Department, 
and in connection with it presented a memorial 
from the same organization, all of which were 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture. Senator 
Morgan asked to have the memorial printed, as 
in one respect at least it was a remarkable docu- 
ment, and there being no objection, the request 
was granted. He read part of the memorial to 
show its extraordinary character, and com- 
mented at some length upon it. The portion 
read was a paragraph in which the California 
silk culturists expressly state that they do not 
want Congress to impose a duty on raw silk, 
because they believe with American brains and 
improved machinery a superior article can be 
produced in this country, and that they can 
compete with the foreign article without protec- 
tion. Senator Morgan said that this frank state- 
ment was very different from the statement of 
the promoters of other industries, who ask pro- 
tection from Congress before they start business, 
and in the last Congress Senator Morgan said 
he had offered an amendment to the Tariff Bill, 
imposing a ten per cent. ad valorem duty on 
raw silk, believing that industry ought to be 
encouraged. He now was certain that he was 
wrong. As this was the first infant industry 
which had petitioned Congress and not asked 
for protection, he begged the Committee to give 
the memorial early and favorable consideration. 
The memorial is the same as presented to the 
House by General Rosenerans, and is signed by 
Mrs. E. B. Baker, President, and Miss Sallie 
Heath, Secretary, both of San Francisco —A//a 





Tur Austrian method of sending condemned 
criminals out of the world is a little uncommon. 
The Daily Telegraph gives the following ac- 
count of the execution of Sponga and his com- 
rades, the murderers of Chief Justice Majlath 

Sixty persons were allowed to witness the execution, 
which took placein a small court-yard inside the prison 
Three posts, about eight feet high and four feet apart, | 
were erected in the centre. At the top of each post 
was a small hook, and at the bottom a pulley. The | 
three men were brought out at seven precisely, and 
placed each with his back against one of the posts. 
"hey were not blindfolded, Each of them was at-| 
tended by a priest. In front of them the troops and 














spectators formed an irregular semicircle, while in the 
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centre stood the judges of the last Court of Appeal 
ordinary morning dress. Some little time was occupied 
by the reading of the sentence, a most unnecessary for- 
mality which had been gone through already in presence 
of the three criminals the previous day at the Court of 
Appeal. Ona signal given by the Public Prosecutor 
the execution was then proceeded with 

Sponga, who was placed to the left, was the first to 
suffer the penalty of the law. Two steps were placed 
at the foot of the post, which the convict was bidden 
to mount, his hands being then pinioned to his left 
thigh. He looked pale, but kept his nerve and asked 
pardon of the Majlath family and of the authorities. A 
screen of wood was put between him and the two others, 
after which the chief executioner’ mounted a ladder, 
and taking out of his pocket a rope with a loop at 
both ends, passed it round the culprits neck, and, 
securing a knot under the left ear, tightened it, Mean- 
while one of the assistants tied his feet together with 
another rope, and passing it through the pulley kept 
the other end in his hand. The chief executioner then 
gave the signal, and with the aid of another assistant 
the convict was lifted by the rope attached to his neck 
about six inches and hung on the hook at the top of 
the post. The attendant holding the rope attached to 
his legs simultaneously pulled with force, while his 
chief placed his hands on the criminal's mouth and 
cyes. Death ensued in about two minutes, not, as 
some accounts state, in seventeen. 

The execution of the others then took piace in the 
same way. The man Pitely, who was the principal 
author of the crime, had a ruffianly countenance, beetle 
browed and of sallow complexion. In his case death 
resulted in half a minute. The last of the three, by 
name Berecz, was a big, shambling fellow, with a 
Newgate slouch, an eagle nose and an Oriental cast of 
countenance, He lost his nerve and had so be sup- 
ported to the stake. He kissed the crucifix and called 
upon the Almighty to curse his judges. The president 
of the Court of Appeal thereupon ordered the drums to 
play, so as to drown his voice. Death with him was 
instantaneous, but his face, unlike that of his accomplice, 
was fearfully distorted. The principal priest in at- 
tendance then knelt down, and the spectators, with 
uncovered heads, listened to a short prayer for the souls 
of the departed. Within fifteen minutes three doctors 
had successfully examined the bodies with stetho- 
scopes, and declared life to be extinct. The bodies 
were leit hanging half an hour, and then removed to a 
dissecting-room. 











Tue apparent increase of insanity in the United 
Kingdom during the past two decades has as- 
sumed starling dimensions. The following 
table is given by Mr. W. J. Corbet, in a recent 
essay on the,subject : 











Ratio or Insane 

Dare. Noor tveass,  Porriatios, “van 1,000. 

1862.. 55:525 29,197,737 1.81 
77.013 31,842,522 241 
95,871 34,788,814 2.84 


The English Lunacy Commissioners have always 
endeavoured to refer this increase to causes 
apart from any hypothesis of an actual growth 
of the malady in the Three Kingdoms. Their 
stock argument has been that the introduc- 
tion of a new and humane system of State 
aid had, and still has, the effect of prevent- 
ing any concealment of insanity, and of 
causing the asylums to be entered by persons 
who would otherwise have remained unnoticed 
or been looked after in a rough and ready 
fashion by their friends. The dificulty about 
this contention is that the improved system 
came into operation in 1849, and that there are 
as yet no symptoms of a stationary point being 
reached. Even supposing that thousands of 
lunatics were hidden away here and there 





throughout the country at the time when the 
Government came to their relief, thirty-seven 
years ought to have sufficed to correct all abuses 


of that nature. Nevertheless, the number of 
afilicted persons goes on growing. The Report 
of the Commissioners for 1883 shows, that in 
England alone the number added during that 
year was 1,923, whereas the annual average for 
the preceding decade had been only 1,643. 
Meanwhile the burden upon the funds of the 
country is becoming enormous. 
sterling have been spent upon asylums, and the 


> uisus 
yearly outlay for the support of lunatics is| 


£1,500,000. On the other hand, the contrast 
between things as they are now and as they were 
before 1849 is almost incredible. Since that 





Seven millions | 


time “ stately structures have been erected of 
noble architectural design and vast proportions, 
and furnished with every modern appliance for 
convenience, comfort, and even luxury., Amuse- 
ments, theatricals, concerts, out-of-door and in- 
door occupation and exercise, games of all 
sorts, Turkish baths, everything in short that 
sympathy for human suffering could suggest, 
has been generously provided at an enormous 
and constantly increasing expenditure of public 
money." But before that time, ‘‘ female as well 
as male patients were chained to the walls, 
covered only with a blanket formed into some- 
thing like a gown. One man was kept confined 
in chains for fourteen years without the smallest 
interval of liberty. Stout iron rings were riveted 
round his arms, body and neck, the latter being 
made to slide upwards and downwards on a 
massive iron bar inserted in the wall.” Seven- 
teen or eighteen per cent. of the patients in 
asylums were “almost invariably in irons ”: they 
were allowed, in many cases only food, straw 
and fire, but no blankets or dress. Outside the 
asylums, the method often resorted to was thus 
described :—“ When the man is out labouring 
in the fields for his bread, and the care of the 
woman of the house is scarcely sufficient for the 
attendance on the children, if a strong young 
man or woman becomes insane, the only way 
they have to manage is by making a hole in the 
floor of the cabin, not high enough to stand up 
in, with a crib overit to prevent the lunatic 
getting up. The hole is about five feet deep, 
and they give the wretched being food there, 
and there he dies." To appreciate the meaning 
of these accounts, it is necessary to remember 
that the horrors described took place within the 
memory of Englishmen still living. But what- 
ever allowance may be made for the effects of 
altered systems in preventing concealment, or 
for the accuracy of improved statistical methods, 
it is impossible to escape the conviction that 
mental derangement is on the increase in the 
United Kingdom. The explanation of this is 
not less startling than the fact itself. Intem- 
perance and irregularity of life are said to 
predominate largely over all other exciting 
causes, including, of course, hereditary trans- 
mission, which is only a vicarious effect of 
immoral habits. Something must doubtless be 
ascribed to the wearing speed at which the 
world now travels, but Mr. Corbet thinks that 
the grand origo mali is an increase of dissipa- 
tion, drunkenness, and moral depravity, for 
Which most unhappy state of affairs he holds Ma- 
terialism and Free-thought mainly responsible. 


AT a recent meeting of the Royal Society, Pro- 
fessor Huxley, President, in the chair, Professor 
Elgar, of Glasgow University, read an important 
paper on the subject of the stability of ships, the 
main object of which was to exhibit the manner 
in which the stability of a ship varies with 
changes of load and draught of water such as 
merchant ships are liable to. The paper presented 
a method of constructing cross curves of stability 
for this purpose, and was illustrated by examples 
derived from prismatic bodies and from actual 
|ships. The author demonstrated in a scientific 
manner the important proposition first enunciated 
by him in Zhe Times of September 1st last—viz., 
that excessively light draught is dangerous in 
like manner with, and for the same reason as, 
[excessively deep draught with its consequent 
low freeboard. Professor Elgar corroborated 
from his own experience the statement made by 
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Sir Edward Reed in The Times a few days ago 
respecting the multiplied losses of ships carrying 
homogencous cargoes, in consequence of their 
insufficient stability. The President described 
the paper as of great practical as well as scienti- 
fic interest, and conveyed the thanks of the 
Society to Professor Elgar for it. At the request 
of the President, Sir Edward Reed offered some 
observations upon the paper, which he greatly 
praised, and explained that while in France and 
elsewhere great progress was being made in the 
study of this branch of science, the most lively 
interest in it had also been aroused in this 
country by recent events, the paper which had 
just been read constituting a very considerable 
advance in what might be called the English 
mode of treating the subject. He strongly re- 
commended the publication of the complete 
paper in the Zransactions of the Royal Society. 


In a lecture recently delivered by Mr. C. 
Pfoundes, F.R.G.S., on the “ Art and Literature 
of Old Japan,” there seems to have been un- 
usually many points of interest. The lecture 
was given before the Nottingham Arts Society, 
which is well-known throughout the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Pfoundes said there were 
special reasons why the art and literature of 
Japan should be coupled together. Of the 
literature of Japan there was little or nothing 
known to the outside world, and even in Japan 
the foreign residents were generally unacquainted 
with the book-lore of the country. The Japa- 
nese standard authors were, however, nearly 
equal to English writers, and the amount of 
literature in Japan was enormous. In speaking 
of the art of Japan, the lecturer remarked that 
the Japanese were more painstaking than the 
English, and followed nature in every detail. In 
touching upon the pottery of the Japanese, the 
lecturer spoke in highly eulogistic terms of the 
various porcelains peculiar to this country. Mr. 
Pfoundes then gave some interesting information 
concerning the habits and customs of the Japa- 
nese, as well as the literature and art of the 
feudal days. The lecture was well received, and 
met with a hearty vote of thanks. There is a 
Japanese proverb which says “ Shiranu wa 
Hotoke,” or ignorance is bliss. We trust for 
Mr. Pfoundes’ sake that his English audiences 
may long be able to regard him as a Hofoke. 











On Wednesday, at half-past two o'clock, the) 
yearly Graduation Ceremony tock place in the 
Main Hall of the Imperial College of Engineer- 
ing, Tokiyo, H.E. Sasaki Takatsura, Minister of 
Public Works, presiding, supported on the right 
by Mr. Takeda, the Director, on the left by Dr. 
Divers, Principal of the College, and the staff of 
Professors and Instructors. The seats on the 
platform reserved for distinguished visitors were | 
occupied by Their Excellencies Fukuoka, Mini- 
ster of Education, the Hon. F. R. Plunkett, 
British Minister, Mr. Davidow, Russian N ini-| 
ster, and by others of theforeign diplomatic corps. 
After a few words from the Director, Dr. Divers 
addressed the students at some length, express- 
ing satisfaction with the work that had been 
done in the College during the past year. Stu- 
dents who had gone to Europe, he remarked, 
had not found that the education they had 
already received was inferior to that given in 
European Technical Schools. They felt that 
the institution in which they had been educated 





was quite abreast of the age, and that it put them 
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on an equal footing with any set of European 
students. The smaller number of graduates 
this year (twenty-two) was due to a special 
cause. In the year 1878, students were, for the 
first time, required to pay the expenses of their 
board, a measure which reduced very markedly, 
especially at first, the number of eligible candi- 
dates. To one thing he would refer as of spe- 
cial interest. A rule had been passed since last 
May, that only those who put in a certain num- 
ber of attendances at Gymnastics would be 
eligible for prizes. This rule was framed in 
view of the great disinclination shown on the 
part of many students to take a sufficient amount 
of exercise. Cases of overwork resulting in 
death had been too frequent, and it was con- 
sidered advisable to repress in every way an 
ambition that would gratify itself at the expense 
of bodily health and strength. Two students 
who would otherwise have been prizemen had 
been disqualified under this rule. Among the 
changes to be referred to in the College Staff 
were :—the retirement of Mr. Conder from 
active duty as Professor of Architecture, and his 
appointment as Honorary Professor of Architec- 
ture ; the appointment of Mr. Shida Rinzaburo 
to the chair of Physics, and of Mr. Fujioka 
Ichisuke to that of Electrical Engineering ; and 
the departure of Messrs. Oshima and Nobechi, 
instructors in Civil Engineering, to the United 
States of America, where they are now actively 
engaged in railway work. H.E. Sasaki then 
presented the diplomas to the graduates in 
turn, and thereafter the professors distributed 
the prizes in their respective departments. The 
whole ceremony occupied about an hour. Not- 
withstanding the inclemency of the weather, a 
good number of visitors were present in the 
body of the hall, and the galleries were also 
filled by a mixed audience. In the evening the 
Minister entertained the Staff of the College 
and the Graduates ata banquet in the magni- 
ficent hall of the College. 


* 
os 


The following are the names of the Graduates 
and the marks they obtained :— 
POST-GRADUATE CERTIFICATE. 


Naval Arcuirecturr.—Kondo Motoki, Graduate 
in Mechanical Engineering. 


Grapvation.—Torat MARKS 320. 


Civit ENGINEERING.—Kume Taminosuke, First- 
class Diploma, 2402 marks; Yoshimoto Kamesaburo, 
First-class Diploma, 2374 marks; Furukawa Sakajiro, 
Second-class Diploma, 1272 marks; Ogawa Togo, 
Second.class Diploma, 1109 marks. 





NavarArcuirecture.—Fukuta Mumanosuke, Fi 
class Diploma, 213'5 marks; Sugitani Yasuichi, 
Second-class Diploma, 179'9 marks ; Aoki Kio, Second: 
class Diploma, 1377 marks. 


Terecrarny,—Aoki Daizaburo, Second-class Di- 
ploma, 141°6. 

CuewisrRv.—Shimose Masachika, First-class Di. 
ploma, 2045 marks; Kawanami Torataro, Second.class 
Diploma, 138.9 marks; Shidzuki lwaichiro, Second- 
class Diploma, 1088 marks; Hosokawa Toshishige, 
























Second.class Diploma, 107.5 marks. 
Mixinc.—Ohara Junnosuke, First-class Diploma, 
21r0 marks; Otsubo Ichiro, Second.class Diploma, 





1615 marks; Saito Seikichi, Second.class Diploma, 
15071 marks; Shimada Kenroku, Second-class Diploma, 
14308 marks; Mamiya Igajiro, Second-class Diploma, 
1329 marks; Abe Masayoshi, Second-class Diploma, 
1304 marks ; Hidaka Itaro, Second-class Diploma, 1254. 
marks; Kasahara Washitaro, Second-class Diploma, 
124°8 marks; Yamaguchi Shiro, Second-class Diploma, 
1108 marks. 

AncuirEcTURE.—Yoshizawa Tomotaro, Certificate, 
9277 marks 








Sim Joux Pore Hexxessy, who abolished the 
flaying alive of Chinese criminals in Hongkong, 
finds congenial work in the Mauritius, where 
there appears to be ample room for remedial 
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measures bearing upon the cruel punishments 
which are inflicted for minor offences and 
breaches of prison discipline. The Merchants’ 
and Planters’ Gazette, referring to His Excel- 
lency's speech at the closing of the Legislative 
Session, says :—“ Turning to our prisons, the 
Governor said that he has had some experience 
in other parts of the world in prison discipline 
but had never seen anything so objectionable as 
obtained here, where prisoners have had to 
endure cruel punishments both illegal and un- 
just. ‘This condition of things, he averred, pre- 
vailed despite the protest of the local press and 
the wishes of the Downing-street authorities. 
Lord Kimberley, for instance, had put on record 
his regret that in 40 cases out of 59, flogging 
had been administered for insignificant prison 
offences. Another despatch had been received 
by the local government containing these words 
—‘I notice the large number of stripes ad- 
ministered.’ And now let us ask what was done 
in reference to such admonitions? Absolutely 
nothing, we fear, calculated to check the prac- 
tice. Indeed, we have heard it alleged that 
members of prison committees knew nothing of 
such rebukes—knew nothing of even the views 
expressed by the Secretary of State. Then on 
whose shoulders rests the responsibility for mak- 
ing a State secret of such a matter? The go- 
vernment of the day, of course. It was Sir 
Edward Coke who declared that corporations 
could not commit treason, nor be outlawed nor 
excommunicated ; for, said this learned man, 
they have no souls. The government of a 
Crown Colony is often very similar—many to 
blame ; no one held to be responsible. Indeed, 
the gentlemen forming the prison commission 
inquiry, declared that the objectionable practices 
under reference were ‘not contrary to the 
prison-laws,' although repugnant ‘to the most 
elementary principles of justice.’ The verdict 
of the gentlemen forming the commission is thus 
recorded :—'As regards the prisoner Seechurn, 
we have strong reasons to believe that the flogg- 
ing he underwent on the 24th of July last in the 
gaol of Port Louis was, if not the direct cause of 
his death, at least its determining cause. The 
particulars of this deplorable case, as wellas 
those of several others into which we have 
examined, will be given at full length in our 
final report which we are not yet in a position to 
submit'" The Gazette concludes:—“ We are 
glad to note that Sir John Pope Hennessy paid a 
well-merited compliment to the liberal policy of 
our Imperial Government in appointing a Mauri- 
tian to the post of Chief Justice of our Supreme 
Court." What would they say to this in Hong- 
kong, where, when magistrates were scarce 
through death vacancies and other causes, Sir 
John nominated Mr. Ng Choy, a clever Chinese 
barrister, who had been called to the Bar just 
previously, to a seat on the Dench of the Police 
Court, temporarily and without any emolument, 
and the appointment raised a howl of derisive 
wrath amongst his enemies ? 


Tue following from the Athenzum Club is too 
good not to be true. A well-known bishop— 
well, never mind what bishop, possibly one who 
had voted recently with the Sabbatarians in the 
House of Lords—found to his dismay on quit- 
ting the club that his umbrella had disappeared 
from the hall. “Dear me, how very unpleasant! 
I cannot find my umbrella; it must be lost.” 
“Oh no, my lord," quoted a bystander, “not 
lost, but gone before.” 
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ALL manner of athletic games are becoming 
very popular. The yawara or jiu-jitsu, a once 
favourite mode of wrestling, is coming rapidly 
into vogue, together with single-stick or quarter- 
staff. The common sumo is quite different 
from the yawara, as the former is chiefly an 
exhibition of physical strength and muscular 
power, while the latter depends rather on the 
agility and dexterity of the wrestler. In olden 
times, the yawara was a favourite pastime of 
the samurai, and was much practiced as con- 
ducive to muscular suppleness as well as a 
means of self-defence in contests at close 
quarters. In point of fact, the yawara has a 
good bit of the noble science of the P.R. in it, 
consisting as it docs in a knowledge and display 
of rapid passes, half blows, half falls. Each 
disciple of the art is carefully taught the most 
vulnerable parts of the human body, and the 
manner in which to inflict or ward off fatal 
blows. An exhibition of this sort has been 
going on for some little time in the arena at 
Isezakicho. The combatants frequently throw 
one another in excellent style, some of the 
fallen ones measuring their length on the 
ground five or six feet distant from their rivals. 
That hard blows are given with downright good 
will was amply demonstrated the other day 
when one stalwart fellow was knocked com- 
pletely senseless. Instead of attempting to 
bring him around by ordinary means, his 
fellow athletes kept on striking him in what 
appeared to be a rather heartless manner, but 
which was really intended to restore his senses. 
At last, the master of ceremonies brought back 
his consciousness by a prodigious thump in the 
small ribs, thereby proving his intimate know- 
ledge of the anatomy of the human frame. 
The art known as sAime-ar, “mutual strang- 
ling,” is one of the favourite branches of the 
yawara, and consists in squeezing one another's 
gullets till one of the combatants is forced to 
relinquish his hold. On the whole, the yawara 
is well worth seeing. 


One of the most praiseworthy features of the 
South Kensington Museum is the encquragement 
it gives to art students of all classes. This year 
an exhibition of the work of students in the 
various schools of art throughout the Kingdom 
will be held under the auspices of the Science 
and Art Department. The exhibits will consist 
of carvings in all materials, furniture, decora- 
tions, metal working of all kinds, jewellery, 
goldsmiths’ work, pottery, glass, &c. In textiles 
the following will be included : Point, pillow, 
and machine-made lace, drawings and photo- 
graphs of such as may have been executed; 
woven damask in linen and cotton, plain or in 
colours ; silks, ribbons, trimmings, &c., includ- 
ing furniture and dress fabrics; mixed woven 
fabrics for dresses, shawls, scarfs, &c.; printed 
fabrics ; carpets and tapestry, curtains, table- 
covers, &c. The name of the manufacturer, of 
the school of art, and of the student, will be 
published. The purpose of the exhibition is to 
show the improvement in quality, design and 
execution, that has been made in consequence 
of the establishment of art-schools. 


Tue opening of the new Social Club in the 
Rokumei-kwan, Tokiyo, took place on the 14th 
instant. A committee of organization, ap- 
pointed in March, had drawn up rules and 
elected a nucleus of members in whose hands 
the Club was finally placed on the 14th. These 
members numbered 102, of whom 42 were 
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foreigners, including the Corps Diplomatique 
and the staff of the various Foreign Legations. 
The active members only, to the number of 75, 
of whom 32 were foreign, were present at the 
opening. The chair was taken at 3.30. p.m. by 
His Imperial Highness Prince Kitashirakawa, 
when the Governor of Tokiyo, Mr. Yoshikawa, 
who had acted as president of the Committee of 
Organization, spoke as follows :— 


Your IuPERIAL HIGHNESS, Your EXCELLENCIES and 
GENTLEMEN, —It seems proper to state briefly the cir- 
cumstances which led to the establishment of the 
Tokiyo Club, and the duties which the Committee of 
Organization have had to perform preparatory to the 
Opening of the institution to-day. The idea of esta- 
blishing a Club in Tokiyo with a view to the promotion 
of social and friendly intercourse between Japanese and 
Foreigners, originally suggested itself to His Excellency 
Inouye, Minister for Foreign Affairs. The Rokumei- 
kwan, being then on the verge of completion, appeared 
to His Excellency a suitable place for the purpose he 
had in view. Steps were accordingly taken with that 
object, and a Committee of Organization, consisting 
of Messrs. Nakai, Katsu Inouye, Nakamura, San-no- 
miya, Saito, and’ Stevens, was formed, over which I 
was asked to preside. Entirely sympathizing with the 
intention of His Excellency Inouye, I willingly acceded 
to the request, and after several meetings, general rules 
and bye-laws were drafted. Then, in the name of His 
Excellency Inouye, the Ministers of Departments and 
others were asked to select and nominate five gentle- 
men from each office to constitute the originators of 
the Club. Subsequently, the gentlemen thus nominated 
met the Committee, and after discussion, adopted the 
draft of the General Rules and Bye-laws. By the pro- 
visions of those Rules the President of the Club is to 
be a Prince of the Blood. It would of course have been 
proper, in the strict order of things, that the post of Pre- 
sident should have been offered to one of their Imperial 
Highnesses by the members of the Club. But having re- 
gard to the exceptional circumstances inseparable from 
the inception of such a scheme, and with the view of 
avoiding unnecessary delay, I, in my capacity of Chair- 
man of the Organization Committee, ventured to pray 
His Imperial Highness Prince Kitashirakawa to accept 
the office, and His Highness was graciously pleased to 
consent. Application for permission to lease the Roki- 
meik-wan was also made by me, for the same reasons, to 
the Minister for Foreign Afairs, and was granted on 
conditions which I have here by me, and which are open 
for the perusal of the members. And now, while ex- 
pressing the great pleasure it gives me to be present at 
the first meeting of the Tokiyo Club under the Presi- 
dency of His Imperial Highness, it only remains for 
to respectfully place my resignation of my functions 
in the hands of His Highness, and to beg that the 
Committee of Organization may be relieved. 


His Imperial Highness, the President, then 


spoke as follows :— 

GExTLEMEN,— have accepted the Presidency of the 
Tokiyo Club with very great pleasure. I heartily sym- 

athise with the motives which prompted the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs to take steps for the establishment 
of the Club, and I indulge the hope that the members 
will support Mr. Inouye's idea, and endeavour by every 
means in their power to promote that social and 
friendly intercourse which knows no distinction of race 
or class. 


His Excellency Inouye then proposed that 
the Governor of Tokiyo, Mr. Yoshikawa, be 
nominated Vice-President of the Club, and the 
proposition having been duly seconded and put 
to the meeting, was carried unanimously. The 
members then proceeded to elect a Working 
Committee, and, a ballot having been taken, the 
following gentlemen were declared duly elected : 
viz., Messrs. Hayashi, Katsu Inouye, Nakamura, 
Saito, Major Tajima, Lieut.-Commander Kuróka, 
Baron Zedtwitz, the Honorable P. Le Poer 
Trench, Messrs. Stone and Malenda. After this, 
the Honorable P. Le Poer Trench proposed a 
vote of thanks to the Committee of Organization, 
whose labours, he said, must have been very con- 
siderable, He felt persuaded that it was quite 
unnecessary for him to say anything in support 
of a vote which must commend itself to every 
one present, and which, he was assured, would be 
carried with unanimity. Mr. Yoshida seconded 
the proposal, which, on being putto the meeting, 
was carried by acclaim. Mr. Yoshikawa, the 
Vice-President, then rose and said :— 


On behalf of the Committee of Organization, I thank 
Your Imperial Highness, Your Exceliencies, and gentle- 
men, for your kind expressions, Fully consciousas I am 
of my inability to discharge satisfactorily the functions 
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of Vice-President, the unanimity with which you have 
elected me to the post leaves me no choice but to 
accept it. I therefore waive my own feelings in deference 
to the wishes of the members, and I beg to assure you 
that however inadequate my efforts may prove, I shall 
spare no pains to prove myself worthy of the trust you 
have reposed in me. 


This speech, and the others delivered in 
Japanese, were translated into English with 
remarkable accuracy and fluency by Mr. Saito, 
Private Secretary to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The President then declared the meet- 
ing dissolved and the Club opened. 





Says the Jiji Shimpo:—An English gentle- 
man, a resident in this country of many years’ 
standing, recently received a letter from a friend 
at home,—a common experience enough, but 
for the fact that it contains these words :—“ I 
suppose you have learned much of the condition 
of the country in which you have dwelt for so 
long a time, and I look forward with delight to 
hearing from you all about the many wonderful 
things you have seen. Please send me a pho- 
tograph of the Japanese negro.” The ignorance 
of foreigners with regard to the condition and 
people of Japan has often given us pain, but 
this is really too bad. Probably the writer thought 
we were all blackamoors. No wonder that 
extraterritoriality is so difficult to abolish. 


Truty, the lines of Japanese usurers are not cast 
in pleasant places. The Mainichi Shimbun 
records one of the most determined murders 
we have ever heard of, the victim of which was 
a notorious money-lender living at Isshiki-mura, 
Yurugi-gori, Sagami (Kanagawa Prefecture). 
It seems that this unfortunate usurer, Tsuyuki 
Usaburo, had made himself particularly obnoxious 
to the peasantry by the manner in which he 
pressed them for payment of their debts. Some 
time ago, a number of the malcontents formed a 
league with the intention of slaughtering every 
member of the Usaburo family. Fortunately the 
police got wind of the matter, and succeeded in 
foiling the plans of the conspirators. Despite 
this warning, Usaburo took no notice whatever 
of the matter, and went about as usual without 
taking the least. precautions. However, he 
refused to advance any further sums to the vil- 
lagers, and they, having no means to save them- 
selves from starvation, chose rather to die by the 
law than from the pangs of a lingering death. 
On the rsth instant, eleven of the conspirators, 
hearing that Usaburo had gone on a visit to 
Oiso, followed him thither, each armed with a 
naked sword. They traced their victim to a house 
which they forcibly entered; and then literally 
hacked the unfortunate man to pieces, cutting 
off both legs and stabbing him in innumerable 
places. The adopted son of Usaburo, who was 
present at the time, shared the same fate. Im- 
mediately afterwards, the murderers went to the 
police station, and voluntarily gave themselves 
up. It is stated that the conspirators number 
two or three hundred in all, and that they were 
about to set fire to the dwelling of Usaburo, but 
were prevented by the police who proceeded to 
the spot so soon as the murder was reported. 


No less than thirty representatives of the Tea 
Industrial Association, established according to 
the instructions of the Home Department, held 
meetings in the Yamashita Bazaar, Tokiyo, from. 
the znd to the r4th instant. The principal 
resolutions passed may be epitomized as fol- 
lows:—A Central Tea Corporation shall be 
established in Tokiyo, and shall undertake to 
facilitate communication between tea dealers all 
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over the country ; this Corporation shall collect 
minute information on the foreign tea-market, 
and shall reply to all manner of questions sub- 
mitted concerning the manufacture of Japanese 
tea; the Corporation shall, finally, do all in its 
power to stop the manufacture of spurious teas, 
and endeavor to put an end to all malpractices. 
—Choya Shimbun. 

Tuoveu the relations of the United States with 
Eastern Asia have lately attracted much attention 
and are likely to become more important every 
year, it may not be generally known that there 
is already a substantial colony of Japanese in 
the American Republic. According to the Wew 
Fork Herald, this small community is eminently 
respectable, and stands out in sharp contrast to 
the larger Chinese settlement. The Japanese, 
who are most numerous in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and San Francisco, have gained the 
goodwill of their neighbours by intelligence, 
industry, sobriety, and a strict observance of the 
social duties. * They follow avocations which, as 
a rule, are useful to the general community, 
being mostly merchants in tea, silk, porcelain, 
lacquer work, toys, and native articles. They have 
a native bank, with branches and a considerable 
capital, and their business is conducted chiefly 
on European or American principles. In New 
York City the Japanese have a club of their own ; 
they can usually speak English well; and in 
dress, deportment, and habits they adapt them- 
selves easily to the standards of their adopted 
country. Itis noted as a sign of their disposi- 
tion to make the best of their new surroundings 
that they take a lively interest in the politics, 
literature, social life, and commercial develop- 
ment of the United States. That such a colony, 
in constant communication with the home 
country, should have some influence on the 
progress of an enterprising people is natural 
enough. On the other hand, its existence opens 
up important possibilities ina complex civilisation 
like that of the United States, although limited 
by the fact that the labouring classes in Japan 
do not readily emigrate, probably because there 
is no such pressure of population with regard to 
employment as forces them into exile from a 
country to which they are said to be peculiarly 
attached. That the character of these classes 
would not be likely to arouse the animosity which 
has been shown against the Chinese is argued 
from the favourable reputation of the Japanese 
sailors who visit the American ports, and from 
the statement that no native of Japan has 
ever been charged with a criminal offence in 
the courts of the United States.—Manchester 
Guardian, April 1. é 








In the last number of the Fortnightly Recreo 
there is an imaginary conversation between an 
Englishman, an Irishman, and an American on 
the subject of “Assassination and Dynamite.” 
The writer, Mr. W. Dillon, while denying that a 
majority of the Irish in America, much less of 
the Irish at home, are favourable to a policy 
such as that pursued at present by the Invin- 
cibles, nevertheless admits that “a very consi- 
derable number of Irishmen in America, who 
have never taken and have no thought of taking 
any part whatever in a dynamite campaign, will 
be found to excuse such a policy in conversa- 
tion;” and that “even among these (and they 
are the majority) who cannot fairly be said to 
sympathise in any sense with dynamite doctrines, 
the prevalent feeling is one of indifference, or, 
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at most, of a somewhat languid disapproval.” 
In the imaginary dialogue, the -Irishman, as 
might be expected, lays much stress on the 
cruelties perpetrated by landlords, and confesses 
his inability to distinguish between the stabbing 
of a landlord and the murder that is done when 
“a poor fever-stricken woman is thrown out to 
die on the road-side;" thus frankly avowing 
himself a disciple of the doctrine that two 
wrongs make a right. He has also a good deal 
to say about the glamoar that history has thrown 
over the memory of tyrannicides; about the 
difference between blowing up people of one's 
own country and sinking shipsor burning towns 
that contain alien enemies, and about the tacit 
approval which England hersclf has always 
given to the opponents of despotism, whatever 
form their opposition took. ‘The practical Eng- 
lishman disposes of these and cognate arguments 
in a very simple fashion. He quietly reminds 
the Hiberinan that his doctrines involve some 
very perplexing conclusions. For without at- 
tempting to defend England's attitude of apathy, 
if not of approval, towards conspirators against 
foreign governments, it is plain that if Ireland's 
right to regard England as a foreign oppressor 
and to shoot or shatter Englishmen be admitted, 
there will be few, if any, places in the world free 
from the horrors of civil tumult. Frenchmen 
in Alsace and Lorraine might murder every 
accessible German, and a band of Red Indian 
Invincibles might proceed to dispose of the 
members of the United States Administration. 
But, perhaps, the most convincing argument 
advanced by the Englishman is a reference to 
the effect this dynamite policy, if pursued with 
success, must have upon the future Government 
of Ireland herself. “If England,” the hard- 
headed Saxon observes, ‘were to haul down 
her colours, surrender to dynamite, and leave 
Ireland free, you (in Ireland) would certainly 
have your extreme section, who would be 
for confiscating the property of the landlords, 
and, it may be, for establishing some form of 
socialism or communism, If this section failed 
to bring the body of the people to their views by 
argument, it would naturally occur to them 
that there was another way more effectual them 
argument. Experience had show that some 
hundred men could impose their will upon an 
entire nation by means of dynamite. Why 
should not they do likewise? And so you would 
exchange the tyranny of England, as you are 
pleased to call it, for something that would be a 
real and terrible tyranny—the tyranny of the few 
over the many, enforced by an organized system 
of intimidation and murder.” 





Ir is not generally known, says the Whitehall 
Review, that the late Duke of Albany was all his 
life subject to the fits one of which appears to 
have been the immediate cause of his death. 
This was the chief secret of that feeble health 
which always prevented him from taking much 
share in the manly amusements in which his 
brothers excelled, and to which, with a curious 
irony of fate, he was especially attached. He 
was very fond of shooting, riding, and, indeed, 
all bodily exercises; but his physical strength 
did not allow him to gratify these tastes very 
much, In compensation, his mind was richly 
endowed, and he found his delight in the study 
and aims which made him one of the most 
cultured princes that England has ever known. 


| One of the strongest ambitions of the late Duke 


was to earn distinction as a public speaker, and 





U 


to attain this end he always devoted the greatest 
care and thought to the preparation of his public 
speeches. It is inexpressibly melancholy to 
think that this honourable ambition, which 
would so surely have been realised—which, 
indeed, was in a measure already realised—is 
now among the noblest of the many noble 
memories that he has left behind. 

CoxxEnciaL depression is a favourite topic with 
the vernacular journals at present. The Jiji 
Shimpo and others have devoted much space to 
the discussion of the best remedy for this uni- 
versal stagnation of trade, and, latterly, the 
Bukka Shimpo has had much to say on the 
same subject. The latter journal treats of the 
question in the light of a dangerous epidemic, 
which only “ skilful financial physicians " can 
stay. The recent panic in Wall Street, says the 
Bukka, as wellas the reported heavy failures 
in Europe and China, cannot fail to have a de- 
pressing iffluence on this country. The specu- 
lations in the American tea-market will certainly 
affect the sale of tea in this country ; for, now 
that the market is so uncertain, even a brisk 
demand will not send up quotations. The 
banks of Japan are treading on perilous ground, 
and the late disastrous failure in the Capital 
proves the total instability of many corporations. 
Appearances are, and have been, deceptive ; 
mercantile associations that seemed to do a 
lucrative business and enjoy an enviable no- 
toriety in+ foreign countries are, in reality, in 
great pecuniary distress. The epidemic is 
spreading throughout the land, and matters 
look well-nigh hopeless. The disease is a most 
infectious one, and the stagnant condition of 
trade furthers its rank development. The sad 
scenes of a great panic may be at our very doors, 
and it needs wise heads and steady hands to 
avert the imminent crisis. 


Iy H.B.M Court for Japan, on Thursday, John 
Weser sued John Carroll, as part owner of the 
Ada, for 850.00 and the tenth share of an otter 
skin. The case had been adjourned from the 
iith January for Captain Hardy's evidence 
as to the skin in question. The defendant said 
that Captain Hardy, who was the managing 
owner of the Ada, had not been in Yokohama 
since that date ; he had told him everything had 
been settled. Captain Hardy had made him a 
present,of the skin, which he valued at about 
$150.00. The plaintiff said that Captain Hardy 
had picked the skin out of the catch before 
sending it home and, according to the account 
sales of the other skins, he valued it at £33 or 
about $170.00. His Honour remarked that the 
only point now in question was regarding the skin, 
and he did not see how Captain Hardy could make 
presents out of the catch. The case had been 
adjourned for five months, and he did not feel 
justified in making a further adjournment. He 
thought the only way would be for the defendant 
to pay the money and recover the amount from 
Captain Hardy on his return. He then gave 
judgment for plaintiff for $65.00 and costs. 


Tur colonists of Victoria, if at first disappointed 
in their desire to have yet another peer, at their 
head, will find that in Sir Henry Brougham 
Loch, K.C.B., the Colonial Office has made an 
appointment which cannot fail to be popular. 
His departure from the Isle of Man, where he 
had so long reigned supreme, will be greatly 
regretted. Since the days when he quitted 
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“John Company” to enter the service of the 
Crown, Sir Henry Loch has rendered some most 
important services to the State, but none greater 
than those he rendered in China as the right- 
hand man of Lord Elgin, whose special missions 
he accompanied in 1857 and 1860, bringing 
home the treaty with Japan, signed at Yedo, in 
August 1858, and also Lord Elgin’s despatches, 
including the ratification of the Treaty of June 
1858, and the Convention which brought our 
last China war to a close.— Whitehall Review. 


ALTHOUGH Christian Missionaries have expended 
large sums in founding their religion in this 
, country, says the Fi? Shimpo, yet their converts 
have mostly belonged to the lower orders of the 
populace. We now hear that they will direct their 
energies towards proselytizing the upper classes, 
hoping thereby to have greater influence over the 
people at large. To this end, they intend 
holding intimate intercourse with leading politi- 
cians, whether in the Government or retired 
from service, and hope to reap golden opinions 
from the intellectual members of our community. 


A HOME paper, referring to Dr. Dennys’ inven- 
tion, the company to work which has just been 
formed, says:—Fresh evidence is continually 
coming up as to the efficacy of the newly invented 
anti-fouling paint. The steamer Ceylon, which 
recently made a voyage round the world, was 
painted with one coat of Dennys’ paint at Hong- 
kong, in February 1882, and the report of her 
commander, made after a survey in August 1883, 
an interval of more than eighteen months, states 
that the paint remained “perfectly smooth, 
clean, and absolutely free from any marine 
growth." Surfaces protected by other paints 
have only lasted six weeks in the waters of the 
Straits of Malacca, which are well known to be 
as bad for fouling as any in the world. This 
new paint has stood tests of over twelve months 
in five different parts of Singapore Harbour, and 
has been found on inspection to be absolutely 
clean. For vessels, therefore, trading in tropical 
seas the discovery is invaluable. 


Governor CRITTENDEN, who has often been 
accused lately of never doing any wise thing, has 
improved his reputation according to a story told 
by Patti to a Post-Dispatch reporter the other day. 
She was at the time describing the favorable 
reception of her singing of ** Home, Sweet Home." 
She said :—“ Now, every one seemed so pleased 
when I sang it that it made me feel good to see 
them. Were they not pleased? Such a funny 
thing happened in connection with—I'll tell you 
—your Governor—Crittenden I think his name 
was—yes, Governor Crittenden came to see me 
after that night, and what do you think he did? 
Well, he kissed me. He said :—‘Mme. Patti, I 
may never see you again, and I cannot help it,” 
and before I knew it he threw his arms around 
me and was kissing me." The diva laughed 
heartily and merrily at the recollection of the 
incident. “Is that the privilege of Governors, 
only, madame? asked the susceptible reporter. 
* Now, it wouldn't do, you know, to have cvery- 
body washing my face, but an old gentleman, 
anda nice looking old gentleman—I think he 
was nice looking—but the truth is, he kissed me 
so quick I didn't have time to see, and especially 
when they do not give me time to object, what 
can I do?” TheSt Louis Globe-Democrat pro- 
poses the impeachment of Governor Crittenden 
* not for kissing Patti (men who are not Gover- 
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nors would do that if they got a good chance), but | 
for kissing and telling. “ To kiss is human,” adds | 
the G. D., “butto kiss and tell is diabolical.” | 
So far as the public in this part of the country has | 
been informed, it was not Governor Crittenden | 
who told, but Patti. Dut if it was really the 
Governor who first took the outside world into 
confidence about the transaction, we fully in- 
dorse the impeachment proposition. 





However variable may be the grade of intellect 
in different individuals, says the Choya Shimbun, 
it is certainly not fair for a few to pass lives of 
ease and luxury while the many about them live 
in penury and extreme distress. ‘The aborigines 
of Saru and Shiraoi in the Hokkaido, who, until 
recently, passed quiet hard-working lives as 
fishermen and farmers, have been driven from 
their occupations in a wholesale manner. The 
ever-increasing immigrants, added to the em- 
ployment of machinery and all sorts of in-| 
dustrial inventions, have completely outbid these 
poor fellows, who are at the verge of starva- 
tion. Many have been forced to enter into the 
service of the new comers, but even there misfor- 
tune follows them, for their hard taskmasters 
often refuse to pay their little pittances. They 
have no means of redress, and live at the mercy 
and charity of their employers. Nothing can 
be more woebegone and pitiable than their 
present condition, and it is high time that some- 
body did something in their behalf. 


Tux somewhat foolish young ladies and gentle- 
men who call themselves Esoteric Buddhists, 
and to whom literature means only the “ Light 
of Asia," “ Mr. Isaacs,” and the writings of Mr. 
Sinnet, will not be very greatly pleased, says a 
home paper, by a passage in a recently published 
letter of Henri Martin's. Henri Martin is writing 
to a friend on questions of belief, and says, '' If) 
we are not agrced on all points, we are so at 
least, I believe, on this one, that the soul is an} 
indefectible activity ; and we leave the opposite | 
hope to those lazy Buddhists.” Indeed, it is high 
time that the foolish mania for Anglo-Buddhism 
should pass away like setheticism and agnosticism. 
We can imagine how Dr. Johnson would have 
spoken if Boswell had informed him of some 
English friend of his who professed Buddhism. 
“Sir, no Englishman is a Buddhist. Your friend 
is not a Buddhist Your friend is an ass." 





SeveRat extensive conflagrations are reported 
from the provinces. On the roth instant, a fire 
broke out at Shichiken-cho, Mito, Ibaraki Pre- 
fecture, destroying 549 houses, including the 
local Post Office, the bank, and several schools 
and ward-offices. Five persons were seriously 
injured and one killed. Another fire consumed 
110 houses at Kashiwazaki, Niigata Prefecture, 
on the 18th instant. A third conflagration oc- 
curred at Akitagori, Akita Prefecture, in which 
an assaying house, three official residences, 
and 55 private dwellings were reduced to ashes. 


Ove of the funniest criticisms I can remember 
on a dramatic hitch, says “ Arras" in the Wor/d, 
was delivered in the Queen's Theatre in Dublin 
years ago. A very portly Mephistopheles in some 
Faust extravaganza had to “go home.” The 
dramatic devil was, like Hamlet, “fat and scant 
of breath," and as he sank through a small 
circular trap—a sort of “ converted vampire," to 
be technical—he stuck. The demons below 


above tried to stuff him down : all useless. And 
then, over the delightful Dublin din that rose 
from the whole house, came a still small voice, 
“ Well, boys, that’s a comfort, anyway—hell’s 
full!” Then they dropped the curtain. 


Tue weather report of Saturday at 10 a.m. gives 
notice of an area of low barometer in the Sea of 
Japan, with a general fall of pressure and rise 
of temperature. With a southerly wind, this 
was followed, as expected, by a stormy day at 
this port, and a heavy gale which lasted all night, 
culminating at two o'clock this morning in oc- 
casional gusts of wind that approached typhoon 
force. A heavy gale was experienced at Naga- 
saki; readings are reported much lower in the 
Inland Sea, and the depression has extended 
and deepened. 


[Tur Fiyu Shimbun has evidently a penchant 


for monstrosities. Another “what is it” is re- 
ported from Onegaidzuka-mura, Kawabe-gori, 
Hiyogo Prefecture. The happy mother, yclept 
Nunota Ino, gave birth to an infant without 
arms or legs, shaped, so says the yz, like a— 
Heaven preserve us—large bottle! Speculators 
are already in the field; none but capitalists 
need apply. 


IntheU.S. Consulate-General on Monday, R. Coy, 
R. G. Groves, and Francis Berry were brought 
up on remand from the 17th instant, and charged 
before General van Buren with having assaulted 
Alexander Cameron. The complainant wished 
to withdraw the charge as he wanted to join 
his ship. His Honour, after reading the prisoners 
a severe lecture, discharged them. 


Ar the Boston Exhibition, which closed on Ja- 
nuary 12th, some $24,000 or $25,000 worth of 
Japanese exhibits were sold. Among those to 
whom prizes were awarded we note the follow- 
ing :—The Finance Department, Tokiyo Manu- 
facturing Company, Bizen Porcelain Company, 
the Koransha, the Shippo Company, and Messrs. 
Haibara Naojiro, Namikawa Sobei, Marunaka, 
Tsubouchi, Saito, and Matsushima. 


Tue German bark Ær? Konig, and the Ger- 
man brig Minerva, both from Takao, arrived 
here on Sunday, and report fine weather 
during the voyage till arriving on the coast of 
Japan, where strong gales and high seas were 
experienced. The Minerva sustained some 
damage to bulwarks and boats. 


A rire broke out on Thursday morning about 
three o'clock on the premises of Messrs. Strachan 
and Co., No. 63, but was got under before any 
serious damage had been done. It is stated to 
have originated in the Chinese cook-house. 


Mr. Taro Axpo, for several years Consul at 
Hongkong, has been appointed to the Consulate 
at Shanghai. Mr. Ando was deservedly popular 
in his former post, and we congratulate him 
upon his promotion. 


We note the arrival of Sir George Phillippo, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Hong- 
kong, who is on leave. 


Tae British bark .Sa//ara, from this port on the 
12th inst, arrived at Kobe after a passage of 
four days. 


Tue Pacific Mail steamship Crty of Tokio, for 





tugged at his crimson legs in vain; the mortals 


UNIVE 


this port, left Hongkong on the 21st May. 
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HISIMPERIAL HIGHNESSPRINCE 
ARISUGAWA'S NEW PALACE. 
—— 
HE residence of His Imperial High- 
ness Prince ARISUGAWA, at Ura- 
gasumi-ga-seki, Tokiyo, is now nearly 
completed. His Imperial Highness is to 
be sincerely congratulated upon having 
adopted solid material and modern ar- 
rangements in his Palace. The word 
“foreign” can scarcely be applied to such 
structures, for since Japan has elected 
to shape her habits and institutions upon 
Western models, residences of this nature 
form an essential part of the national pro- 
perty. The styles adopted by European 
builders can all be traced back to a 
Turanian source, and so long as these 
styles are modified in this country to suit 
climatic necessities, room being, at the 
same time, allowed for the display of na- 
tional art, we do not see why the results 
should be considered other than modern 
Japanese buildings. 
The Palace is a two-storeyed edifice, in 
a modification of the so-called “Italian 
Renaissance" style. The south side, to- 
wards which the principal sa/ons face, has 
a deep stone colonnade with a central 
flight of stone steps. The entrance facade 
has a wide carriage porch, above which isa 
central pediment filled with finely executed 
carvings. The cornice has but small pro- 
jection and is without a parapet, matters 
which rob the style of some of its dignity, 
but which are to be regarded as necessary 
concessions to climatic considerations. 
Altogether, the effect of the building is at 
once stately and unostentatious. 
be pronounced imcomparably the most 
successful architectural specimen Japan 
has acquired in recent times, and unless 
we are much mistaken, its features are sufli- 
ciently pleasing to wean some of the most 
stubborn of Japanese conservatives from 
their resolute faith in wooden structures. 
The internal arrangement consists of a 
suite of rooms facing south and west, 
disposed around a large central hall with 
a grand staircase. Of these apartments 
the principal are reception, drawing, ball, 
and dining rooms. For exceptional occa- 
sions there has been provided, upon the 
north end of the fagade, a special dining 
room of very ample dimensions, in addition 
to the ordinary state dining room. Itis 
separated from the other rooms by a wide 
hall. Very noticeable is the delicate exe- 
cution displayed in decorative features, 
such as marble chimney pieces, plastered 
cornices, and centre flowers, all of which 


It must 


are from the hands of Japanese plasterers |i 


and masons after original designs furnished 
by the architect. In the ballroom the 
plaster work of the walls and ceilings is 


truly admirable, on account both of its| 
wonderful technique and of the graceful | poses. 





of the panels thus formed upon the 
walls, are medallions cast in plaster of 
Paris, representing the principal Japa- 
nese flowers arranged according to the 
four seasons. The pillar of the arched 
bay and the spandril over it are deco- 
rated way 
instruments, masks, and ancient dancing 
gear. Allthese decorations, as well as the 
birds in the frieze above, are essentially 
Japanese both in motive and composition, 
yet so far from appearing of incongruous 
application to a soi-disant European build- 
ing, their harmony is not less remarkable 
than their beauty and interest. The sub- 
jects, we understand, have all been exe- 
cuted by students trained in the manipula- 
tion of modern art materials at the Art 
School which formerly existed in the De- 
partment of Public Works. In justice to 
these most promising students, it ought to 
be stated that the school where they re- 
ceived their training was broken up, and 
its place taken by another institution de- 
signed for the encouragement of ancient 
art, before they had enjoyed an opportunity 
of applying their new knowledge to the 
decoration of any national work. It is 
difficult to escape the conviction that the 
Government erred greatly in this matter. 
Circumstances upon which we do not de- 
sire to dwell—circumstances apparently 
beyond the reach of Japan's control—made 
it seem advisable, if not necessary, to close 
the pictorial section of the Art School, 
though it had already given earnest of a 
success worthy of more persevering effort. 
But the sculptural section was a different 
affair. That might have been preserved 
from the complications which disturbed its 
sister sections, while it presented poss 
bilities of a more appreciable nature; pos- 
sibilities of are regretfully 
reminded by the excellent achievements of 
its pupils in the case under consideration. 
If it be admitted, as it 7s admitted even by 
the stoutest opponents of European imita- 
tion, that the future success of Japanese 
art is to be found in different motives, 
different ideas, and different sentiments 
from the ancient, it is not going very much 
farther to assert, that new materials and a 
new manipulation, more solid, permanent, 
and impressive, may also be employed. It 
was in this direction that the school of 
sculpture might have led, and was rapidly 
leading, Japanese students. 


in a similar with musical 





which we 


Extensive 
patronage of artists in the decoration of 
new buildings is universally granted to be 


a necessity for the encouragement of deco- | controversial character, 


rative art, and since the leaders of thought | 


in Japan have agreed that buildings of the [blem by two peremptory assertions ; 





unfortunate accidents, barred a route which 
promised to lead their countrymen to per- 
manent and rapid success. 

The furnishing of the building was en- 
trusted to a young Japanese gentleman, 
Mr. KATAYAMA, some of whose selections, 
improperly exposed by a London dealer, 
and erroneously described as for the EM- 
PEROR'S Palace, were severely criticised 
by the Pal? Mall Budget. That the criti- 
cism was wholly unjust is proved now that 
the furniture is in its place. The carpets 
and curtains, those crucial tests of taste, are 
perfect in their tones, and present no glar- 
ing contrasts or unbecoming garishness. 
The same may be said of all the furniture. 
It is at once luxurious and handsome; com- 
fort not being sacrificed to style or style 
to comfort. 

We cannot close this brief notice with- 
out a reference to the methods which it is 
evidently in contemplation to pursue in 
laying out the grounds that surround the 
Palace. The miniature landscapes and 
delightful variety of scenery which consti- 
tute the charm and the peculiarity of Japa- 
nese gardening, are evidently tobe produced 
exactly as though the building were in 
Japanese style. The effect is already ex- 
cellent. We alluded on a previous occasion 
to the curiously mistaken notion that some 
incongruity exists between European edi- 
fices and Japanese gardens. Possibly the 
origin of this misconception is to be found 
in the fact that many of the so-called 
European buildings in the capital are wholly 
incapable of adapting themselves to any 
species of garden whatsoever. The only 
accessory that could become them 
good high screen. But with a worthy 
representative of Western architecture the 
case is quite different. Such a building 
presents no feature in any degree incon- 
gruous with Japanese landscape gardening, 
and it would be most unfortunate if the 
progressive enthusiasm of the Japanese 
led them to sacrifice to a mistaken notion 
one of the most admirable outcomes of the 
nation's esthetic cults. 


is a 





VAN BUREN v. TRIPLER. 
pes 
CORRESPONDENT, signing him- 
self “Fairplay,” takes exception to 
certain conclusions based by us upon 
the published evidence in the case of 
VAN BUREN TRIPLER. His letter, 
while apparently intended to be of a 
nevertheless dis- 
misses an important factor in the pro- 
first, 


A 


old style are neither expedient nor suitable (that "mo part of cither"—the Conven- 


to the altered ideas of this country, we fail 


tion of 1864 or that of 1866—" has been 


to see why oil, marble, and plaster should violated" by the transfer of the United 


be tabooed as materials forartistic pur- 
Certainly the results obtained at 


novelty and appropriateness of the designs. | Prince ARISUGAWA'S new Palace will go 
The decorations are raised in the form of far to expose the error of those officials 


white arabesques and frets upon a pale Who, in EUREN to illogical advice, or,in the late action.’ 


celadon coloured ground. 
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States Consular Buildings to General VAN 
BUREN, and secondly, that “the Conven- 
tions contain no provisions which bear 
in the slightest degree upon the issue 
Grouped about these 


In the centre impatiently yielding to the pressure of comprehensive denials are sundry ques- 
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tions and inferences, but the main conten- 
tion of our correspondent is so distinctly 
asserted that we have no difficulty in 
separating it from its setting. It is this; 
that although the ground defined by the 
Conventions as a Consular Lot cannot, so 
long as those Conventions remain in force, 
be occupied by buildings destined for any 
other than public uses, the actual owner- 
ship of the buildings themselves is not at 
all limited by the Conventions. To this 
general proposition we assent, and our 
assent carries with it the admission that, 
subject to the stipulated proviso, a. private 
person may own buildings upon the Con- 
sular Lot and may receive rent for them. 
Thus, if circumstances recommended the 
erection of a Portuguese Consulate on the 
Consular Lot, and if—to follow our corre- 
spondent’s analogy—neither the Portuguese 
nor the Japanese Government was willing 
to undertake the business of building, it 
would, in our opinion, be strictly legal that 
a third party should contract for the build- 
ing, should own it when completed, and 
should receive rent for it from the Portu- 
guese Government. So far, therefore, as the 
Conventions are concerned, there is nothing 
which forbids the United States’ Consul to 
become the proprietor, in his private 
capacity, of an edifice standing on the 
Consular Lot and used as an United States’ 
Consulate, provided that—and the condition 
is vital—he is distinctly bound to apply the 
building to no other purpose. We are 
aware that there may be differences of 
opinion with regard to the method of 
securing this condition against abuse ; but 
we desire to defer the consideration of that 
point fora moment. The question which 
presents itself here, in the logical sequence 
of ideas, is—when General VAN BUREN, “as 
a private citizen and at his own risk,” pur- 
chased the buildings standing upon lot No. 
234, did he enter into any agreement to 
preserve them for Consular uses only ? No 
_ trace of any such agreement is to be found 
in the documentary evidence submitted to 
the Ministerial Court. The title deed 
executed by the Governor of Kanagawa in 
General VAN BUREN's favour does not set 
any limit to the purchaser's rights. By it 
the buildings in question were sold and 
transferred absolutely to General VAN 
BuREN without any condition whatsoever 
attached. Only in a letter previously 
written by him to the Governor of Kana- 
gawa, we find the words, “I suppose it will 
be of course understood that the buildings 
are always to be occupied for Consular 
purposes." 
safeguarded by nothing more tangible than 
a supposition of an understanding volun- 
tarily suggested by the purchaser himself. 
It may, indeed, be urged that, as a trans- 
action between the Kanagawa Prefecture 
and a private individual could not over-ride 
an international Convention, the conditions 
of the latter must necessarily have been 
understood as applying to the sale. But 
the obligations imposed by the Convention 


Thus the Conventions were 
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of 1866 will not suffer such careless treat- 
ment. The eleventh article of that docu- 
mentdistinctly defines “Consular residences 
and offices,” as the “special object" for 
which the grant of the land was made by 
the Japanese Government. To sell to any 
private person the right of occupying a 
portion of the land, without providing that 
the purposes of the occupation shall 
consist with the Convention, would be, 
in our opinion, a flagrant disregard of 
international agreement. To make this 
clear; suppose the case of a private in- 
dividual applying to the Kanagawa Pre- 
fecture for permission to erect buildings on 
a portion of the Consular Lot, and even 
accompanying his application by a state- 
ment that the buildings should be used 
only for Consular purposes. Can it be 
pretended for a moment that the Prefect 
would be justified in entertaining such a 
proposal, unless he had the written as- 
surance of some Consul that the buildings 
wereto be so used, and the written guarantee 
of the applicant that they should be put to 
nootheruse? Nevertheless, we are asked 
to believe that this was done, and legally 
done, when the buildings on lot 234, toge- 
ther with the right of occuping the lot, were 
acquired by General VAN BUREN “as a 
private citizen and at his own risk." 

Our correspondent will pardon us if we 
say that it sounds like legal quibbling to 
separate, so completely as he separates, 
the ownership of a building from the uses 
to which it is put. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, ownership includes the right 
to dispose of the thing owned according to 
the owner’s convenience. If the law limits 
the purposes to which certain land shall 
be applied, it cannot be lawful to sell 
buildings occupying that land without pro- 
viding that the manner of using them shall 
be within the limits. 

But—it may further be urged—the pur- 
chaser in this case was himself a Consul; 
nay more, was actually occupying, and 
does still occupy, the buildings for Con- 
sular purposes. That is true. But did he 
buy them in his Consular capacity? lf so, 
then, perhaps, the transaction did not re- 
quire to be guaranteed by stipulations of 
the nature referred to above, since, ac- 
cording to the Convention, it rests with the 
Consuls, “to provide that the land shall be 
used for no other purposes than those in- 
dicated ” in that document. The title deed, 
executed by the Prefect of Kanagawa, 
“sold and transferred the buildings to T. 
B. VAN BUREN, Esq., United States Consul 
General," within whose competence it cer- 
tainly lay, ex oficio, to see that the trans- 
fer involved no breach of the Conventions, 
then or subsequently. This view, however, 
carries with it the hypothesis that the pur- 
chase was effected by General VAN BUREN 
in his official capacity—a hypothesis which, 
for our part, we cannot consent to enter- 
tain, for reasons that will immediately be- 
come apparent. Ourcorrespondent, indeed, 
ole to entertain it, for he quotes, in 
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support of his argument, a provision of 
the United States Consular Regulations, 
thereby evidently implying that the trans- 
action took place under those Regulations. 
If so, its details ought to have been con- 
sistent with them. Now the provision 
quoted says three things: first, that the 
selection of offices and the amount to be 
paid for office rent are entrusted to the 
Consular officer; secondly, that "the ac- 
tual expense of rent, within the statutory 
limit of twenty per centum of the salary, 
is allowed him for that purpose;" and 
thirdly, that “ all arrangements and obliga- 
tions respecting the leasing of premises, 
the amount and terms of payment or other- 
wise, are made by the Consular officer, the 
Government assuming no responsibility 
therefor.” Does “ Fairplay” desire to ap- 
ply these provisions to the case under 
review? If so, we fear that he rather 
mars than mends the cause he undertakes 
to advocate. For the sum annually paid 
by the United States Government, both 
before and since the transfer of the pro- 
perty to the Consul-General, is $1,536.40. 
This is not “the actual expense of rent,” 
as the Consul-General's statements in 
Court show ; and certainly it considerably 
exceeds twenty per centum of his salary. 
Are we, then, to suppose that while the 
purchase was effected under the discre- 
tionary power conferred by these Re- 
gulations, their provisions were entirely 
ignored in the matter of rent? It is 
necessary to observe that the original 
arrangement with regard to the Con- 
sulate was not governed by the terms of 
the Consular Regulations. The original 
arrangement was that, in addition to the 
ground rent which was fixed by Conven- 
tion, the United States' Government should 
pay ten per cent. of the cost of the build- 
ings. Whether this payment exceeded or 
fell short of the limit named in the Regu- 
lations, does not appear to have been con- 
sidered. Our correspondent denies that 
the buildings were “ internationally con- 
tracted for," but we fail to apprehend the 
force of his denial, seeing that the ground 
was set apart by international Convention, 
and that the buildings were constructed 
by the Government of Japan under agree- 
ment with the Government of the United 
States. One result of the agreement was 
that the latter Government paid nearly 
twice as much rentas the maximum laid 
down in the Consular Regulations, and it 
cannot, we presume, be disputed that, so 
soon as the Consul-General, acting under 
the Regulations, voluntarily assumed the 
obligations and responsibilities hitherto 
borne by his Government, he was bound 
forthwith to bring the charge for rent into 
conformity with those Regulations. But 
the charge for rent remained unchanged. 
We must therefore conclude that the Con- 
sular Regulations had nothing to do with 
the arrangement, and that the purchase 
was eflected by General VAN BUREN not 
in his official, but in his private, capacity. 
Original from 
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However disposed we may be to take 
“ Fairplay's" view of the case, the evi- 
dence before us refuses to shape itself into 
any form other than one of the two 
following: namely, that the sale of the 
buildings was made to a United States" 
official acting under Regulations which he 
failed to observe; or, that the sale was 
illegal, because it not only transferred to a 
private citizen property in which the 
- United States Government had an interest, 
without the previous consent of that Go- 
vernment, but also because the provisions 
of the Conventions were not protected in 
the transfer. 








ADVICE NOT EASY TO FOLLOW. 
SU UE ERN 
NTELLIGENT Orientals, whether Chi- 
nese or Japanese, probably derive 
a great deal of diversion from the perusal 
of articles and essays in the local press 
at the various open ports. The advice 
given to Eastern countries by foreign 
writers so little tallies, in many in- 
stances, with the conduct the advisers 
themselves pursue, that the effect must be 
decidedly grotesque. This is notably the 
case with regard to military preparations. 
Japan, for example, is constantly accused of 
imprudence and folly because she spends 
money upon ships and forts. She is re- 
minded that she has no aggressive enemies; 
that nature has made her position virtually 
impregnable, and that her wisest course 
would be to devote her whole energies to 
developing her commercial and industrial 
resources, leaving armaments to take care 
ofthemselves. Theoretically this is all very 
commendable. But the trouble of it isthat 
Western States just as favorably circum- 
stanced as Japan, and possessing a much 
larger experience of the reliance that can 
be placed either upon foreign forbearance 
or international law, take the best possible 
care to be prepared for the most remote 
contingencies. The fact is, that whatever 
progress the world makes in civilization, its 
confidence in bullets and bayonets remains 
unshaken. The conduct of every civilized 
Power endorses the old principle that to 
expect no safety is the only way to be safe. 
It is asking a little too much of any Eastern 
people that they should be wiser than we 
are ourselves. If we show plainly that we 
cannot trust each other, there is no apparent 
reason why they should trust us. The 
Fiji Shimpo, speaking recently. of the 
Tonquin embroglio, said that, after all, 
France might ultimately prove herself 
China’s benefactor by rousing her to some 
- active consciousness of the great world 
beyond her borders, and teaching her, 
amongst other things, the necessity of 
better modes of self-defence. The North 
China Daily News moralizes upon thesc| 








deductions, and after sneering a little at 
Japan for assuming of the róle of mentor, 
goes itself and does likewise, "The advice | 
of the Tokiyo journal is described as by no! 
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means good. Armaments and munitions 
of war, weare told, are not essential factors 
in advanced civilization, and China is said 
tobe “in a tight place” to-day, not because 
she has been niggardly of her expenditure 
on war-vessels, firearms, and torpedoes, but 
because the money devoted to these pur- 
poses has been misapplied and wasted. 
After all, it comes pretty much to the same 
thing whether a nation refrains from appro- 
priatingits money in this way, or whether its 
appropriationsaresquandered. The upshot 
in either case is that effective armaments are 
not forthcoming. As for China, we may 
be tolerably sure that her present mood is 
notover well adapted to receive the advice 
tendered by our Shanghai contemporary. 
Peaceful reforms are all very well, she 
will think, but if her warlike reforms had 
been a little more substantial, her future 
repose would be better assured to-day. Up 
to the present, her integrity has been pre- 
served wholly by her isolation. Now, for 
the first time in her history, she is to share 
her fool’s paradise witha companion who 
regards her with the utmost contempt, and 
whose dreams of Eastern empire have be- 
come almost delirious. Decidedly this is 
a badly chosen time to reproach her with 
the “ maladministration of her provinces, 
with wretched and disgraceful roads, with 
utterly wrong financial principles, and with 
She may awake to 
the necessity of building railways and 
instituting a civil service whose members 
will be content to serve their country a 
little and not themselves altogether. But 
if these necessities come home to her 
torpid comprehension, it will be by the 
routes which the 57/7 Shimpo indicates. 
There is supposed to be a particular point 
of endurance bcyond which 


a barbarous coinage." 


even the 
trampled worm declines to be an unpro- 
testing sufferer. China ought to have 
reached that point. If she has any pulses 
at all they should be beating pretty fast 
to-day. Her statesmen generally get the 
credit of seeing as far ahead as most 
people. But there is a science of retro: 
spect as well as of prescience. The 
Cabinet at Peking will have to stop burn- 
ing its records if it intends to have any 
more records to burn. It will have to 
look back a few years and measure the 
rate of that aggressive advance which has 
pushed France's borders to the very gates 
of China's Southern provinces. There is 
no apparent reason why that advance 
should be checked at the Northern confines 
of Tonquin, any more than it was checked 
atthe Southern. In their present humour, 
the French respect nothing but strength 
capable of making itself felt. A year ago, 
they may have had doubts about the 
wisdom of recklessly testing the Middle 
Kingdom's powers of endurance. To-day 
they can have no misgivings whatsoever. 
China herself must appre- 
ciate this thoroughly. 
he 


on the subject. 
However elastic 





code of national dignity, she cannot 
but feel that it has been stretched so far 


as to make her an object of pity. People 
no longer wonder at her patience, but 
rather compassionate her helplessness. 
Sympathy, not contempt, is the sentiment 
awakened by the spectacle of a mighty 
Power so paralysed by the selfish fears of 
its rulers as to be at the mercy of every 
courageous depredator. No, in truth, this 
is not the time to preach peace. Eastern 
observers must be sensible of the three 
great shadows stealing silently and steadily 
on over every land not included within the 
pale of Christendom: the shadow of Eng- 
land, the shadow of Russia, and the shadow 
of France. Unsubstantial shadows they 
have hitherto been, so far as China and Japan 
are concerned ; but that can be said no 
longer. France is at China’s doors now, 
and whether she will keep out or no depends 
chiefly upon the degree of satisfaction she 
derives from the successes she has already 
obtained. If those successes seem sufficient 
to compensate her for what she lost actually 
in 1871 and potentially in 1882, she may 
remain quiet. If not, then she will scarcely 
hesitate to win further honours at the ex- 
pense of a Power so ready to be brow- 
beaten. Unquestionably the Fiji Shimpo 
is right. If China rouses herself at all, the 
first business of her waking moments must 
be with the arts of war not of peace. 





THE RECENT NEWSPAPER CON- 
' TROVERSY IN TOKIYO. 
ae a ee 

HE reputation of Japanese journalism 

will not gain much by the recent 
discussions of the Tokiyo press on 
the relative merits of German and English 
literature. Without desiring to disparage 
the writers’ critical ability, we may be 
permitted to doubt whether their edu- 
cation fully qualifies them for the judicial 
functions they seem disposed to assume. 
At all events, since the question at issue 
one which neither Germans nor 
Englishmen pretend to be competent to 
decide for themselves, we must decline 
to follow the Nichi Nichi Shimbun and 
the Hochi Shimbun into the details of 
their very patient and very superficial 
jessays. What strikes us as most remark- 
able is, not that the essayists should have 
engaged in an impracticable controversy, 
but that they should have fallen into the 
strange error of supposing the national 
mind to be at all concerned about such 
problems. There is not the remotest 
probability that the Japanese public are 
seriously bent upon altering their linguistic 
studies as a preliminary to the perusal of 
German literature. Between the frivolous 
speculations of a few essayists, and a 
determined impulse of national sentiment, 
there is a long interval. These ripples of 
literary excitement give us no trustworthy 
indication of the set of the general current. 
What is happening now in Japan happened 
a dozen years ago in England with less 


is 





reason. The great achievements of Ger- 
many in the field of philosophical and 
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scientific research, supplemented by the 
unparalleled evidences she gave the world 
of her ability to unite theory and practice, 
naturally made her the cynosure of all 
eyes, and changed the indifference ‘of 
European nations into a feeling of almost 
enthusiastic admiration. Englishmen, 
amongst others, began to grapple with her 
language and to borrow largely from her 
systems. It will never be known, though 
it may easily be conjectured, how many a 
foreign student devoted years to the mas- 
tery of her unmusical and little-used ton- 
gue, in the hope that it might be his lot to 
recognise and make public something of 
the secret of her success. Japan did not 
escape this contagion altogether. It would 
have been unfortunate for her if she had. 
But just now there is a special reason for 
the fancy she is suspected of betraying. 
Her statesmen have decided, and rightly 
we think, that if she is to have a Con- 
stitution modelled on Western lines, she 
can borrow most safely from the German 
polity, since in that polity there still sur- 
vive many of the monarchical, not to say 
despotic, elements which the people of this 
country have long been accustomed to 
associate with governmental efficiency. In 
addition to this general character, there 
are other advantages—notably that of acces- 
sibility—which recommend German sys- 
tems to Japanese reformers. Wisely or 
unwisely, however, the choice has been 
made after much deliberation, and that it 
should have been followed by results such 
as those discussed by our Tokiyo contem- 
poraries, is perfectly natural. Itis properand 
reasonable that many Japanese students, 
recognising in Germany the source from 
which their country is to obtain the inspira- 
tion of her most important reform, should 
devote themselves to the study of the 
German language. Personal ambition, 
apart from any love of knowledge for its 
own sake, would suggest such a course. 
German statists have been engaged, it is 
true, to assist directly in the work of ad- 
ministrative reform, and their superjn- 
tendence will enable Japan to dispense 
with much of the original research which 
she would otherwise have'been obliged to 
undertake. The same may be said of the 
lengthy visit to Germany paid, during the 
past two years, by one of the leaders of 
Japanese progress. The practical ex- 
perience acquired by His Excellency Iro 
and the members of his suite during that 
visit, is worth a dozen years’ abstract study. 
None the less, the simple fact remains, that, 
after twenty years of gradual preparation, 
Japan is about to make the fundamental 
principles of German political institutions 
her next stepping-stone towards Western 
civilization. We believe ourselves that 
there will remain for her still another step 
to take; but that is matter of opinion. 
She has resolved that her great stride shall 
be vid Germany, and it is inevitable that 
the impulse of this determination should 
make itself felt among her reading men. 
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It would be so anywhere. Patriotic Japa- 
nese must want to know what it is their 
country is about to assimilate: ambitious 
Japanese must discern paths to office and 
distinction in familiarity with the stand- 
ards she has set herself. The litera- 
ture of Germany and its relative merits 
have no place in the prospect; while 
the nature of the German language and 
the advisability of acquiring it for its 
own sake, or of substituting it for English 
in the syllabus of national education, are 
wholly irrelevant points. The plain facts 
are that Japan is going to borrow admini- 
strative models from Germany, and that 
those who take an interest in the work, or 
who hope to have a share in accomplishing 
it, are turning their attention towards the 
language and literature of Germany. There 
could be no greater error that to suppose 
that the movement implies any conflict be- 
tween German and English as the foreign 
language of Japanese educational systems. 

We should have deemed it scarcely worth 
while to note this distinction. between 
practical reality and trivial speculation, did 
not the question present another, and a 
more interesting, aspect. It has been as- 
serted that this recent leaning towards 
Germany is an indication of the fickleness 
and instability of purpose which some 
writers profess to regard as a trait of Japa- 
nese national character. We have our own 
doubts as to the sufficiency of the data that 
exist for a trustworthy analysis of Japanese 
national character. Even if our acquaint- 
ance with her were doubly intimate, it 
would still be necessary to remember that 
we observe her under conditions absolutely 
without precedent. Waiving the question 
of competence or incompetence, however, 
nothing within the range of our actual 
experience or observation seems to sup- 
port this charge of mutability. During 
the past fifteen years, that is to say, 
during the whole period of our close 
association with her, Japan has followed 
the same path without change or wavering. 
If her progress has been too rapid to imply 
permanency, it has not been too rapid for 
the motives that impelled it, or for the 
circumstances that facilitated it. It is 
difficult, indeed, to suppose an excess of 
rapidity in such a matter. Had the Japa- 
nese been a barbarous people, living 
below any acknowledged standards of re- 
finement and principle, their versatility in 
adapting themselves to a wholly different 
order of things might justly have been 
counted a symptom of levity. But they 
possessed a civilization in many respects 
of the highest type, an intelligence 
trained to appreciate the good, and an 
ambition too keen to make recognised 
inferiority endurable. Under these condi- 








trogression was possible. But with regard 
to this recently developed taste for German 
systems, and its perfectly natural accom- 
paniment—an extension of the study of 
the German language and literature among 
certain classes—it cannot, with any sem- 
blance of reason, be construed into an 
index of national inconstancy. The Go- 
vernment never adopted English models, 
or French models, or American models 
whereon to frame its polity. German 
models are its first choice. If their selec- 
tion makes the language and literature of 
Germany fashionable in the eyes of those 
whom the choice actually or potentially 
affects, that result is simply what we 
might have expected. It would have hap- 
pened anywhere. 








AWAJI. 
——— 

The Island of Awaji, situated at the Eastern 
entrance of the Inland Sea, can be easily reached 
by small native steamer from Osaka, four hours, 
and from Kóbe (Hiógo), two hours to Kariya, 
which is the nearest port touched at. The 
steamers, after calling at Kariya, continue on to 
Shidzuki, 40 minutes, and to Sumoto, the capital, 
40 minutes, Awaji may also be reached by 
sailing or rowing-boat from Akashi or Maiko-no- 
hama near Kóbe, the distance across the strait 
at its narrowest part being only 28 chô, and the 
passage one which is constantly made. 

The chief distances on the island are as 
follows :— 














mr CHB, KEN. 
Kariya to Shidzuki .. 3. 10. 29 
East cos {Shea to Sumoto .. 3. 13. 28} 
P Sumoto to Yura ey 4 
jouthern 
Inland Road Sumoto to Nakasuji .. 1. 28. 47d 
Nakasujito Fukura .. 3. 27. 42k 
or 
Straight across from Shidzuki to Fukura, 
Wi lout gomg round by Sumoto Je 96s. (BF 
Western. Fukura to Koenami ... 2. 10. 37} 
inland Road { Keenan te Minami 3. 22. 20 
Minamidani to Gunge.. 3. oo. 48} 


(or from Fukura to Gunge vid Minato and Kawakami 
about a ri less.) 

Gunge to Tsukue 

West Coast } Tsukue to Iwaya 

Iwaya" to Kariya . 





DISTANCES BY SEA FROM AWAJI TO THE MAINLAND. 







Iwaya to Akashi in Harima noa 
Yura to Kada in Kishiu . z 3o. 
Fukura to Muki in A 

Shikoku) . 3. o2. 10 


A trip to Awaji is much to be recommended 
during the spring and autumn or in mild winter 
weather, the climate being moderately warm, 
the scenery picturesque, and the roads fairly 
good. Frarikisha can be obtained all along 
the East coast and on the Southern Inland 
Road, for 2 or 3 ri along the Western Inland 
Road, and also occasionally in other places. 
Where there are no jinrikisha, coolies can be 
hired to carry luggage. The best inns are those 
at Sumoto (Maruhachi), Fukura (Tobimatsu), 
and Gunge (Shinkuma). ‘The others are rather 
poor, but every village offers accommodation of 
some sort, The tourist who wishes to explorg 
the island thoroughly is recommended to land 
at Kariya, and make the round in the order 


tions, the impetuosity of their progress is| described below. This will take three or four 


neither inexplicable nor suspicious. 
has, at all events, betrayed no sign of 
reaction during the course of fifteen years : 


It| days, according as steamer hours, weather, &c., 


| may fit in, Persons pressed for time can sce 


the prettiest part of the scenery, which lies on 





indeed it had long ago carried the nation “+ property speaking Iwaya is at the Northeastern extremity of 
beyond the point where any sensible re- tosissiem, Butthls division of the roads is practically the more 
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the East coast, by taking the steamer from Kobe 
to Sumoto, and returning next morning. 


Hisrory.—The island of Awaji is mentioned in the 

earliest Japanese legends as the first result of the 
marriage Of the erestor and creatrix Izanagi and Isa- 
nami, when they set about giving birth to the various 
islands of the Japanese archipelago. tis also related 
that in very ancient times the water for the Imperial 
Household was brought over from Awaji in boats ; and 
the beauties of the harbour of Yura have been sung by 
poets from time immemorial. Coming down to his- 
torical days, the unfortunate Emperor Junnin was exiled 
here in A.D. 764, having been deposed by his pre- 
decessor the Empress Kéken, a sort of Japanese 
Messalina, who added to her other excesses a wild 
desire for the Imperial power, which was not properly 
hers, and who, having once abdicated in favour of Jun- 
nin, wished to re-ascendthe throne. Junninendeavoured 
to escape from Awaji, but died there in the following 
year, probably as a victim to assasination. During the 
Middle Ages, the lordship of the island and of different 
portions of it passed successively into the hands of 
several feudal chiefs, and finally of the Hachisuka 
un and of their dependants, the Inada. The whole 
island now forms part of the Prefecture of Hiyógo 
The Castle of Sumoto (which place has long been con- 
sidered the capital) was constructed in the middle of 
the 16th century by Ataka Fuyuyasu, a scion of the 
Miyoshi family. 
The scene as the steamer approaches Kariya 
is most picturesque,—delightful little coves and 
peaceful nooks, pine-trees on the strand, small 
valleys stretching up towards verdure-clad hills, 
and in the distance the hazy outline of Sen- 
zan, the highest mountain on the island, and 
of the high land beyond. This style of 
scenery, ever varied in its details, continues all 
along the East coast to Sumoto and Yura; and 
jinrikisha bowl one rapidly over the well kept 
road. It will generally be found best to spend 
the first night at Sumoto. Those having ano- 
ther day to spare may turn off inland shortly 
after leaving Shidzuki, and go to Sumoto 274 
the top of Senzan. Fiurrkisha can be engaged 
as far as Futatsu-ishi, 1 7/ 24 có; but it will 
probably be more satisfactory to walk the whole 
way,—taking some 6 hours. The country is 
everywhere pretty. The actual ascent is about 
ariinlength. Half way up is the temple of 
K6-shin-ji, which commands a fine view in the 
direction of Kóbe. Thence to the top the path 
lies through a wood of cherry-trees, oaks, firs, 
etc., some of the firs presenting a very curious 
appearance, the soil having worn away from 
their roots, and left the latter poised high above 
the level of the surrounding ground. From the 
summit of Senzan itself there is but little view, 
owing to the trees which crown the mountain 
and which from most parts of the island give 
it a peculiar square-topped appearance. The 
temple on the summit is called Sen-kó-ji. It 
has a fine new solid gate and belíry, but the 
hon-do or main edifice and the three-storeyed 
pagoda are old. Its foundation is said to date 
from the year gor, when a hunter named 
Chiüda having shot at and hit a stag (another 
version says a boar), discovered that it was in 
reality an image of the merciful divinity Kwan- 
non which he had thus sacrilegiously injured. 
He thereupon assumed the garb of a Buddhist 
monk and the Buddhist name of Jakunin, and 
raised a shrine to Kwannon on the spot where 
the incident had occurred. 


On the way down on the side towards 
Sumoto, that town comes in sight to the left, 
with Kishiu and the islets of the Ki Channel 
beyond it, while to the right are the mountains of 
Awa in Shikoku. From the base of Senzan to 
the Aiya waterfall, and thence to Sumoto, the 
path leads mostly across a fertile plain. Those 
not desirous of visiting the fall, which, though a 
pretty place for a picnic, is by no means extra- 
ordinary, can gostraight to Sumoto from the base 
of Senzan, the distance being stated to be 50 cha. 
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The former castle of Sumoto no longer exists, 
and in its grounds a court-house and a prison 
have been erected. The production for which 
Sumoto is chiefly noted is a sort of marmalade 
made out of an excellent variety of orange 
resembling the Seville orange, and called naruto- 
mikan. lt is sold in boxes with another 
sweetmeat, not pleasant to the European taste, 
composed of acorns, cinnamon, and sugar, 
and the two sweetmeats together are known by 
the name of u£i-AasAi, i.e. “ floating bridge,” in 
allusion to the story of Izanagi and Izanami 
mentioned below. Another preserve special to 
Sumoto is the b7wa-no-of/o0, or “sound of the 
lute," which is made of plums. Foreigners will 
perhaps be inclined to think that it stands to the 
palate in somewhat the same relation as Japanese 
music does to the ear. The interest on the 
Southern Inland Road leading from Sumoto to 
Fukura is mainly archzological. There is a 
curious mound called Onogoro-jima, r.e. the 
Island of Onogoro, at a short distance from the 
village of Yagi or Yogi, where the path to it 
divergesto the right from the main road, and 
soon leads to a dry river-bed where it is necessary 
to alight from the jinrikisha. A very early 
Japanese tradition, preserved in the ** Xo-/i-&7,” 
tells us that the creator and creatrix Izanagi and 
Izanami, when they were about to set to work to 
produce the Japanese archipelago, “ stood upon 
the Floating Bridge of Heaven, pushed down 
the jewelled spear and stirred with it, whereupon, 
when they had stirred the brine till it went 
curdle-curdle, and drew the spear up, the brine 
that dripped down from the end of the spear 
was piled up and became an island. This is 
the Island of Onogoro.” Several islets on the 
coast of Awaji contend for the honour of being 
this first-fruit of creation, and this inland claim- 
ant may well, by the ignorant country-people, 
be supposed to have been once itself an island, 
standing up as it does prominently from the 
surrounding rice-field flats. In reality there 
would seem to be little doubt as to its being the 
funeral mound of some very ancient prince, all 
memory of whom has passed away. ‘There is a 
small shrine on it dedicated to Izanagi and 
Izanami, temporarily replacing a larger one blown 
down in 1882, and at the southern end of ita 
stone called the sekirei-zshz or “ wagtail stone,” 
with reference to a detail of the creation legend 
for which Vol. III, Part I, Appendix pp. 69-70 
of the “Transactions of the Asiatic Society” 
may be consulted. A hole hasbeen scooped out 
on the western side of the mound by women who 
mix fragments of the carth with water, and drink 
it as a charm to ensure easy delivery. Almost 
within a stone's throw is a clump of reeds called 
ashi-wara-koku. Ashi-wara-no-kuni, i.e. the 
Land of Reed-Plains, is an ancient name for 
Japan. But the country-people, mistaking ashi, 
“a reed,” for ashi, “the foot,” have invented a 
story to the effect that this is the spot on which 
Izanami first set foot when he came down to 
earth. The tourist is not recommended to go 
out of his way to see this very unremarkable 
clump of reeds. After visiting Onogoro-jima, 
the jinrikisha are rejoined, and the hamlets of 
Oyenami and Koyenami passed through. The 
latter is marked by two or three very fine pine- 
trees. The pine-trees of the whole island, how- 
ever, are those which form an avenue lining the 
main road for a distance of zo cA? just at this 
part of the journey. In order to enjoy the sight 
of them it is worth while turning into the main 
toad as soon as the avenue is seen to the left. 
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By this time the mountains have drawn in a good 
deal, and we arrive at the village of Igano, 
where, at the establishments of two men called 
Mimpei and Sampei, the potteries for which 
Awaji is noted are carried on. Strangers can 
easily gain admittance and inspect the manu- 
facture of this scarcely beautiful ware. It is 
made in red, white, two shades of blue, but 
chiefly in yellow and in green. 

The next object of interest on the road is the 
funeral mound of the unfortunate Emperor 
Junnin, already mentioned. Being 202 ken 
in length and 72 in breadth, while the whole is 
surrounded by a moat and covered with a 
dense grove full of singing-birds, this mound 
forms a very prominent object in the scene. 
It is commonly known as Zenn? no Mori, i.e. 
“ the Emperors Grove.” It is not permitted to 
climb upon it or upon that of Junnin’s mother, 
Tayema Fujin, which lies 8 or 10 cA? away from 
it in a south-westerly direction. 

After leaving these mounds, a. jrartkisha ride 
of about half-an-hour brings us to the little sea- 
port town of Fukura, where it will probably be 
best to spend the second night. The lion of the 
place is the violent rush of water through the 
"Naruto Channel, which separates the islands of 
Awaji and Shikoku and connects the Inland Sea 
and the Pacific Ocean. It is a truly grand 
sight, especially at spring-tides, when no junk 
can attempt the passage; and it should certainly 
not be missed. Boats are furnished at a reason- 
able charge by the proprietor of the inn at 
Fukura, and the expedition, which takes from four 
to six hours, is attended by no danger, passengers 
being rowed or sailed out under the shelter of 
the coast to within easy view of the strait, and 
being able to see the whole panorama either 
from the boat or from some rocks on which it is 
usual to land. The best time of all is said to be 
the 3rd day of the 3rd moon, Old Style (some 
time at the end of March or in the first half of 
April), when the people of the neighbouring 
districts on both sides of the channel take a 
holiday and go out in boats to see the rush of 
the briny torrent. The breadth of the channel is 
estimated at 18 chi; but some rocks in the 
middle divide it into two unequal parts, called 
respectively Ó-Naruto and Ko-Naruto, i.e. the 
Greater and the Lesser Naruto, The Greater 
Naruto being on the Shikoku side, that side 
would probably afford an even finer sight than 
is to be obtained from Awaji. Looking from 
the boat, if on the Awaji side, the province of 
Awa in the Island of Shikoku is seen in front ; 
to the right of it stretches the long line of 
Shódzu-shima, well known for its granite quar- 
ries; while further right, in the extreme distance, 
are the mountains of Harima on the main- 
land, the little island of Yejima sticking up 
in front of them like a cocked-hat. The 
rocks on the Awaji side are tilted up at a 
considerable angle, and are here and there 
lined with pine-trees which give them an 
appearance somewhat resembling that of a 
kakemono in the Chinese style. For soft 
winning beauty, however, neither this nor any 
part of the Western Coast, excepting towards 
the north, is comparable to the Eastern Coast of 
the island. On the way back the boatmen may 
suggest landing at Kemuri-shima and at Susaki, 
the two islets in Fukura Harbour; but it is hardly 
worth while to do so. Kemuri-shima is the high 
thickly wooded islet, Susaki the low sandy one. 
At the summit of the former is an insignificant 
shrine dedicated to Kwannon. 
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On leaving Fukura it is best to take Kuruma 
to Minato, a distance said to be 24 ri of 50 cho 
each, but more probably 2} ordinary ri of 36 
chó. The first part of the road leads near the 
Mound of the Emperor Junnin, but turns off 
to the left, skirting the Western side of the 
valley. The prettiest part of the ride,—for 
jinrikisha can be taken,—is along the embank- 
ment of a small river flowing some feet above 
the level of the surrounding plain, over which a 
fine view is commanded, with Mount Senzan 
marked by a clump of trees on its summit and 
the mountains of Harima in the extreme distance. 
The jinrikisha must be exchanged for coolies 
at the dirty village of Minato, remarkable only 
for a temple dedicated to Kwannon and re- 
sembling a small fortified castle. Hence it is 
possible either to walk along under the shadow 
of the pine-trees by the beach (locally famous 
under the name of Kei no Matsu-bara), or else 
to strike inland. A rz is saved by adopting the 
latter alternative, and the whole distance over 
the hills from Minato to Kawakami can be done 
by a fair walker in 2} hours. The views are 
of the coast of Harima, of Shódzu-shima, and 
of the mountains of Awa behind Shédzu-shima. 

The village of Kawakami is also known as 
Tenjin, from the name of a temple,—formerly 
a very fine one,—which it contains. There 
is fair accommodation at the Tamaya if it is too 
late to push on further. Hence to Gunge is a 
3 ri walk. Before reaching Gunge, it may be 
worth the while of those who wish to see the 
largest Shintó temple on the island to turn aside 
a few chō from the main road to visit what is 
called Ichi-no-Miya, or “ the First Temple," in 
the village of Taga. The Government has spent 
money on the place, and the buildings have 
recently been renovated in the style of “Pure 
Shintò.” The deity worshipped is Izanagi. The 
third night will probably best be spent at Gunge. 
From Gunge onwards, the whole way to Iwaya 
and Kariya, the road leads by the sea. Insigni- 
ficant at first, the view gradually gains in beauty. 
The path mounts ; little promontaries stretch out 
into the sea ; pine-trees extend their fantastically 
contorted shapes toward the waves; to the left 
lies Shódzu-shima, and ahead and to the right 
the already often mentioned but ever varying 
outline of the blue mountains of Harima, and in 
the faint distance the snow-capped Tamba range. 
After the hamlet of Murotsu, the screen of hills 
forming the backbone of Awaji itself folds back 
a little from the strand, giving the green upland 
glimpses of field and valley which make the 
Eastern side of the island so charming. 

From Tsukuye sailing boats are frequently to 
be found starting for Akashi on the mainland, 
the fare at present being 10 sen per head in a 
boat calculated to hold a dozen or twenty people. 
In fine weather, this is a very pleasant way of 
concluding the journey, the passage averaging a 
couple of hours, and the views being delightful. 
The whole horizon is alive with the while sails of 
junks going up and down the Inland Sea. 
Those to whom a sea journey is pleasant only 
in proportion to its shortness will do best to cross 
to Maiko-no-hama from Matsuo, a hamlet at the 
northern extremity of the island, not far from 
the lighthouse. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom. ] 


VAN BUREN v. TRIPLER. 


To THE EDITOR or THE “ JAPAN Marr." 

Sin,—Vour editorial comments in your weekly 
issue of the 17th inst., upon the judgment of the 
U.S. Minister in the case of Van Buren against 
Tripler, strike me as being so unfair to General Van 
Buren that, as an impartial observer and one who 
knows something of the merits of the case, I feel 
in duty bound to remove, so far as possible, the 
wrong impression they may have made. In the 
first place, I find that you have no hesitation in 
pronouncing the action of General Van Buren in 
the purchase of the buildings used as a U.S. Con- 
sulate as a violation of law, but I fail to finda 
reference to the particular proyision of law which 
you affirm has been so violated. The same ab- 
sence of reference is observable in the judgment. 

In the next place a general mention of the 
“ Conventions of 1864 and 1866” is made in both 
papers, and we are informed in a perfunctory way 
that those Conventions have been violated in the 
transaction between the Kencho and the purchaser 
of the buildings. What particular provision of 
either has been thus broken, however, is not pointed 
out, and this for the very good reason that no part 
of either has been violated. 

The position you take up is even more assertive 
than that of the judgment. You say, the buildings 
" Could not possibly have been sold to a private 
person as movable chattels because their removal 
would have deprived the United States of a Con- 
sulate internationally contracted for ; neither could 
they be sold to a private person as fixed property 
because they stood upon ground internationally 
set apart for public use only.” To the first asser- 
tion I have to say that it has nowhere been shown, 
neither do I think it can be, that the buildings 
referred to were ever ‘internationally contracted 
for”: but if so, I think I am safe in saying that 
nothing in that contract compelled the Japanese 
authorities to keep them on the lot for all time, or 
the United States on the other side, to continue to 
pay rent all the time they should be kept there. 
By giving timely notice there is, in my opinion, not 
the slightest doubt that the Japanese Government 
could, while the buildings were its property, have 
removed them at its will. The lot would still have 
remained a lot for the use of the United States as 
a Consular lot, or in the event of its non-use as 
such by the United States ceasing to pay rent for it, 
it would then have become a lot for “ public uses,” 
it being on the block dedicated to such uses. 

As to your second proposition, it appears to me 
utterly illogical. Why cannot a “ private person” 
be the owner of the buildings and receive the rent, 
because they stand upon “ground set apart for 
public uses?" What has the ownership to do 
with the “use”? I cannot understand of what 
importance the ownership is, or can be, to any 
person except the owner himself. Suppose when 
the Kencho authorities erected the buildings they 
had contracted with a builder and agreed that he 
should own the buildings and receive the rent, 
do you mean to say they could not lawfully 
have done so? If you do so assert, show 
me the legal, or even the logical, prohibition. 
Suppose, again, that the Japanese Government 
had refused to put up the buildings at all and the 
United States Government declined to do so, it 
being against its policy to own property abroad, 
and under such circumstances the United States 
Consul or any third party had put them up at his 
own expense and received the rent, would that 
have been an improper or unlawful act? If so, 
why? The buildings of the Russian Consulate 
were erected bya third party and are owned by 
him, Is this improper or unlawful ? 
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Please do not refer me vaguely to the Conven- 
tions. The Conventions contain no provisions that 
bear in the slightest degree upon the issue in the 
late action. The only prohibition in either of them 
is against using the buildings upon the Consular 
or public lots for other than Consular or public 
purposes, and the only penalty for a breach of this 
provision is that the Japanese Government may 
re-enter upon the lot misused. The Conventions 
speak of deeds of these lots, but 1 question if deeds 
have ever been given for any of them. However 
that may be, it does not affect the position I 
assume. As to who may erect the buildings, who 
may own them, who may receive the rents, who 
may remove them, the Conventions make no 
mention. If they do either directly or inferentially, 
have the kindness to point out the words. 

On examination of the United States Consular 
Regulations, I find the following provision as to 
the rental of offices :—' The selection of office rooms 
and the amount to be paid for office rent are 
entrusted to the Consular officer. The actual ex- 
pense of rent within the statutory limit of twenty 
per centum of the salary, is allowed him for that 
purpose, but all arrangements and obligations 
respecting the leasing of premises, the amount and 
terms of payment or otherwise are made by the 
Consular officer, and the Government assumes no 
responsibility therefor.” 

General Van Buren acted throughout distinctly 
within his rights; there was, in my opinion, and in 
that I believe of every one else acquainted with the 
law and facts of the case, nothing whatever im- 
proper or unlawful in his purchase of these build- 
ings, and he is most distinctly their lawful owner. 

1 am, sir, your obedient Servant, 

FAIRPLAY. 

Yokohama, May 19th 1884. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


To tHe Epiror or THe “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—I am sorry to {vaste your space in making 
explanations, but you will no doubt allow me to 
correct a misapprehension which may arise out of 
the Japan Herald's Editorial note of the 16th inst., 
in which, with the taste characteristic of that paper, 
I am accused of prevarication and Jesuitical dis- 
ingenuousness. A note in the Herald of the 7th of 
April gave publicity to a rumour that Tokio Mis- 
sionaries were taking concerted steps to obtain 
exceptional facilities for purposes of propagandism. 
A few days later, I denied the rumour emphatically. 
I here reiterate the denial with equal emphasis, and 
declare the rumour with all its implied contents an 
entire misapprehension. 

The Japan Herald, by confusing two entirely 
different things, namely, the general question of 
Treaty Revision and the probable results of the 
same for special interests, fabricates against me 
charges which, while in thorough keeping with 
their setting, may be left to the judgment of men 
who can distinguish between disinterestedness and 
selfishness. 

The Fapan Herald also credits me with the 
authorship of an Editorial in the Mail which I 
never saw or heard of until it appeared in print. 
Yours, &c., 

A TOKIO MISSIONARY. 

Tokio, May 2oth, 1884. 


[The article referred to was written by the editor of the 
Fapan Mail —Ev. F.M. 








NOTIFICATION NO. 32 OF THE FI- 


NANCE DEPARTMENT. 
cili duci 

It is hereby notified that a Revenue Bureau has 
been established in this Department, in accordance 
with Notification No. 45 of the Council of State, 
said Notification providing for the organization of 
the Shiusei-kwan, or Superintendent Revenue 
Office. The Burcaux of Inland Revenue and 
Customs Revenue and all the branches of the 
former are herewith abolished. 

Marsvcara Masayosut, 
Minister of Finance. 














May 2oth, 1884. 
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THE OSAKA CONFERENCE. 
d —— 

The Report of the proceedings of the Osaka 
Conference contains 468 closely printed pages. 
‘The information given in this volume, in that it 
comes direct from the Missionaries themselves, is 
thoroughly trustworthy, and may be looked upon 
as a full account of the condition and. prospects of 
Protestant Missions in this country, as they appear 
to those who are actually engaged in the work of 
Propagandism. The Report bears the marks of 
having been drawn up with the greatest care. 
Some of the papers are full of valuable suggestions, 
offered by men who have made the subjects they 
were asked to treat their special study. 

After a sermon by the Rev. J. H. Ballagh, we 
are furnished with a long historical account of 
Protestant Missions in Japan, which includes a 
short sketch of the founding and progress of the 
various missions, now flourishing in this country. 
The information given in the earlier part of this 
history has been drawn from sources which are 
not easily accessible, and a number of facts 
have been collected and arranged which were 
known but to a few, and which, were it not for 
this Report, might have been lost sight of alto- 
gether. The period embraced extends from 1859 
to 1833. We are informed that the following 
Missionaries were, among Protestants, the first 
to reach this country — Rev. J. Liggins, Rev. C. 
M. Williams (now Bishop), Dr. Hepburn, Rev. 
S. R. Brown, Dr. Simmons, and the Rev. G. F. 
Verbeck. These all arrived in Japan in 1859. 

The first day of the Conference was wholly occu- 
pied in listening to the sermon and the History of 
Protestant Missions. On the second day, the sub- 
ject chosen by the Committee was “ The Special 
obstacles to the Reception of the Gospel in Japan.” 
It seems to us to be at least an unfortunate fea- 
ture of these essays that they should have treated of 
Buddhism, Chinese literature, and modern Euro- 
pean literature as so many obstacles to the progress 
of Christianity. To any unbiassed mind it is evi- 
dent that the influence of Buddhism, as well as 
that of Chinese and foreign literature, has been 
far more helpful than hurtful to those Japanese who 
have already accepted Christianity. One is in- 
clined to ask whether the fruits of Christianity in 
a country like this, where all these preparatory 
influences have been at work, do not compare 
favourably with those produced in countries like 
Africa or New Zealand. Christian Missionaries 
come here and find a number of moral and reli- 
gious terms well known and tolerably well under- 
stood. They find that the idea of future life, theidea 
of moral responsibility, the idea of a God,—in fact 
all the great essential ideas of morality and religion 
are quite familiar to the native mind. Numbers 
of Christian precepts have been taught for cen- 
turies : the importance of self-denial, self-sacrifice, 
benevolence, justice, obedience to lawful authority, 
and a long list of other domestic and social virtues 
have been excellently inculcated, and, in a fair 
number of instances, admirably illustrated in the 
lives of the ancestors of the men and women whom 
the Missionaries have come to instruct; and the 
question that suggests itself is—is it the right way 
to begin propagating a new creed by laying so 
much stress on the points of difference between 
what, it is hoped, will be superseded, and that 
which it is believed has power and capacity 
sufficient to enable it to embrace within itself and 
bring to their consummation all forms of religion 
and morality? One is constrained to ask how can 
the Japanese be expected to do any thing but hold 
by what they have till they find something better. 
And would not the time spent in trying to prove a 
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still wholly unfamiliar to so many of the Japanese. 

To Dr. Gordon’s three charges, first that the 
Buddhist has no adequate conception of God, 2nd 
that he has no adequate view of Sin, and 3rd that 
he knows of no salvation except by his own exer- 
tions, an intelligent Buddhist convert, if he did not 
make out a “tu quoque" case, as he probably 
would,—since a Christian would find it hard to 
prove either that his conception of God is adequate 
or his view of Sin all that it ought to be, or that 
his own exertions have not an immense deat to do 
with his salvation,—an intelligent Buddhist, we 
say, would be sure to reply, “even supposing 
that what you say about the nature of the theore- 
tical Buddhism taught in this country is correct, 
you cannot deny that the power of Buddhism as a 
civilizing, controlling, and regenerating influence 
has been something very considerable. Were an 
impartial history of the reforms it has worked 
amongst our people to be written, it would show 
results of which you Christians would be proud and 
over which you would rejoice as much as we. Why, 
then, in a day like this when the burning ques- 
tion is religion or no religion—when the danger is, 
not that men will change one formula for another 
or one moral teacher for another, but that they will 
drift away into that worst of all kinds of scepticism, 
where not only all creeds but all moral standards 
are dispensed with and inclination becomes the 
sole guide of life—why, at such a time, do you 
seek to overthrow the good and the bad together, 
and to discredit a force which is really working in 
the same field with you, though under a different 
standard? It need scarcely be remarked that 
Dr. Gordon’s reference to the immoral lives of 
Buddhists proves nothing against Buddhism. No 
religion can fairly be held responsible for conduct 
which is in direct opposition to its teaching. 

We have the same fault to find with Mr. 
Waddell’s paper. It professes to treat of Chinese 
literature as an anti-Christian influence, but ac- 
tually discusses Confucianism alone as such. The 
charges brought against the Chinese classics are 
too numerous to be reproduced and criticized one 
by one in this short review. It is sufficient to say 
that they all rest on two fatal assumptions. The 
first is that the Chinese writers claim a kind of 
infallibility in teaching. They are spoken of as 
though, like Shaka, or Mahomet, or Christ, they 
had looked upon themselves as the founders of a 
religion, whereas they claim no such authority. 
The second assumption Mr. Waddell makes is, 
that on all the points he adduces for comparison 
with the teaching of Confucianism, the Christian 
Church has drawn up a set of dogmas, which, 
being absolutely true, are therefore ultimate and 
incapable of any alteration or development what- 
ever; and that the descendants of the authors of 
these dogmas have nothing to do but place im- 
plicit confidence in the decisions reached by their 
ancestors, ‘The test of truth,’ the relation of ‘the 
Natural to the Supernatural,’ ‘the nature of the 
Divine Being,’ ‘the origin of man,’ ‘the nature of 
man’ and ‘his future destiny’ are spoken of by 
Mr. Waddell as though they were questions which 
have been settled for all time. He seems to deny 
that any aspects of these questions have been 
illustrated and explained by the Chinese sages in 
a way which, on the whole, is more of a help than 
a hindrance to the teaching of Christianity. 

Of the three papers which treat of the obstacles 
to the progress of Christianity, the last, on Modern 
Anti-Christian literature, is in our opinion, by far 
the best; and it is so, perhaps, because the author 
did not tie himself down to the line of argument 
suggested by the words in which the subject for 
the day was expressed. Dr. Green's paper is, on 
the whole, a fair statement of the real amount of 
opposition to Christianity afforded by modern 
European and native literatures. Many of the 
works he ment c distinctly anti-Christian 
and written by men who intended them to 
that character, There is nothing either bigoted 
en deals with the 
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subject allotted to him, and the antidotes suggested 
by him are well worthy the consideration of all 
who are engaged in Missionary Work. 

The paper which followed the three already 
alluded to was by Dr. Maclay on “Missionary 
Itinerating.’ ‘The reverend gentleman belonging, 
ashe does, to a denomination which has given 
special attention to this subject, was able to write a 
paper displaying a minute acquaintance with the 
difficulties that have to be encountered by the 
Missionary Itinerant in this country. He gives 
some valuable hints as to the best mode of pro- 
pagating Christianity outside treaty limits. 

This paper naturally led to a lengthy discussion 
bearing on the present passport system. Some mis- 
sionaries maintained that it was absolutely wrong 
to preach Christianity out of treaty limits under 
existing regulations. Others said that they felt no 
such scruples of conscience in the matter, and 
argued that if the preaching of Christianity in 
the interior were in opposition to the wishes of 
those who grant passports, it was for them to say 
so. Onthe principle that those who make laws 
are the best judges of their intent and bearing, so 
the silence of the Japanese authorities on this 
subject might be taken as an indication that 
preaching in the interior, if not in accordance with 
the letter of the conditions on which passports are 
granted, is also not in opposition to their spirit. 

‘Two papers by native pastors, with reference to 
the special obstacles to the progress of Christianity, 
were read on the evening of the second day. 

The first of these by the Rev. T. Matsuyama, 
was a re-echo of the papers noticed above. 

The second, by the Rev. J. I. Isc, was far more 
practical and to the point—making it clear that the 
greatest opposing influences are not such as are 
produced by presumably deficient systems of mo- 
rals or by so called “false religions," but are such 
as are found in all times and all places alike. 
Bigotry, temporizing, sophism and especially the 
shortcomings of Christians themselves. These are 
the great obstacles to the spread of Christianity. 
On the third day, several papers were read on 
‘Education? Among these, that by the Rev. T. S. 
Tyng is the most elaborate and thoughtful. It 
deals, after a very thorough fashion, with a num- 
ber of questions bearing upon educational work, 
considered as a Missionary Agency. 

Two papers on the education of women were 
contributed by lady Missionaries. 

"The first of these is theoretical and the second 
practical, so that, in a certain measure, the one is 
a complement to the other. 

‘The self support of the native Church was dis- 
cussed on the fourth day, and the way in which 
foreign money ought to be employed was a ques- 
tion that elicited a variety of opinions. The two 
papers prepared by Messrs. Leavitt and Meacham 
were in direct opposition to each other. The former 
strongly condemning the use of foreign money 
in any case whatever, and the latter arguing 
that, though the entire self-support of the Native 
Churches is the ultimate goal to be reached, to 
refuse to use any foreign money from the begin- 
ning would be to act in an unnecessarily strict 
manner, and that such a course, if generally pur- 
sued, would tend to retard the progress of the 
Native Church. The papers read by Mr. Knox, as 
well by Rev. T. Sawayama and Rev. T. Kanamori, 
all presented different aspects of the question, and 
helped to make the discussion of this subject as 
thorough as its importance demanded. 

After the discussion on the subject of the day was 
closed, a paper was read bearing on the best mode 
of studying Japanese. This was presented in the 
form of a Report of a Tokiyo Committee, who were 
asked to recommend a course of study for the 
benefit of newly arrived Missionaries. We cannot 
say that the Report reveals any indications that 
those who drew it up possessed any very special 
knowledge of the subject they undertook to treat. 
Perhaps, as is often the case when Committees pre- 
pare documents, one man’s wisdom was counter- 
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acted by another man's folly. The order in which 
the books to be studied are to be taken up seems 
to be unintelligible ; e.g. the study of the newspapers 
(the Nicht Nichi Shimbun is mentioned), which 
involves a knowledge of the Chinese character, is 
recommended to be undertaken before the easy 
Kana New Testament is examined. The Report 
contains little that is not familiar to all who have 
studied Japanese for afew years, and omits men- 
tioning altogether some very important points 
connected with the study of both the written and 
colloquial languages. 

The subject discussed on the fifth day of the 
Conference, was Medical Missions. ‘The first paper 
read was Dr. Palm’s, entitled * The position of Me- 
dical Missions.’ It is characterized throughout by 
liberal sentiments and enlightened views. Medical 
Missions,’ says its author ‘strike at that kind of 
piety which consists in despising or neglecting 
the body, and by practically exemplifying that man 
is to glorify God in his body and in his spirit, 
which are his. They are also the corrective to the 
narrowing tendency of that kind of Evangelism 
which preaches as if the chief end of man was to 
save his soul.’ The author gives it as his opinion 
that * Japan is not a field for which medical Mis- 
sions are specially adapted,’ for the simple reason 
that she is not in special need of Medical assis- 
tance. “Government” he says, “is doing so much 
in this direction, that it seems to me that our Mis- 
sionary Societies would act more wisely in sending 
the few well equipped Medical Missionaries at 
their service—few, that is, in comparison with the 
wants of the world—to India, and Africa, to places 
where the people are destitute of surgical and 
medical assistance.” 

The remarks of other medical men, which were 
made during the discussion, entirely corresponded 
with this opinion. Dr. Berry, however, thought 
that the work of training medical students should, 
in the future, be looked upon as the special function 
of Medical Missionaries in Japan. 

Papers read by Dr. Berry and Dr. Taylor were 
not on the special subject for the day. The first, 
that of Dr. Berry, bears the title of ‘ Missionary 
Health, Vacations, and Furloughs. The second 
was on the Effect of Missionary Work on the 
Worker, These two papers are second to none in 
point of interest, and they both bear marks of 
being the fruits of painstaking research. They 
are both illustrated by elaborate tables of statistics, 
in which the most minute matters of detail are 
tabulated, and compared. Dr. Berry’s paper and 
the accompanying chart should be in the hands of 
all health seekers in this country. 

The only two remaining essays which need be 
noticed in this review were prepared and read 
by two of the Senior Missionaries. The first 
was on ‘The Preparation of a Christian Litera- 
ture’ by Dr. Nathan Brown. This paper contains 
some valuable suggestions, but it also contains a 
regular tirade against the study of Chinese. Young 
Missionaries who wish to escape the trouble of 
mastering such a difficult language will doubtless 
hail this verdict with delight. The author quotes 
Dr. Verbeck as being. on his side in this matter, 

and, we are afraid, the statement is correct. The 
words culled from the ‘Chrysanthemum’ as Dr. 
Verbeck’s, appear scarcely worthy to be regarded as 
a serious discussion of the question, nevertheless, in 
the light of advice given to Young Missionaries by 
an advanced student, they are, in our opinion, 
unfortunate and dangerous. The opinions ex- 
pressed by Dr. Nathan Brown were criticized by 
Mr. Dening who, among other things, said it had 
always seemed surprising to him that so few 
Missionaries had devoted themselves to the study 
of Chinese. “The number of men who had taken 
up the study earnestly might be counted on one's 
fingers. Some said that the Chinese language 
would pass away and hence there is no use in 
studying it. If this were brought about, he ventured 
to think that it would not be in his life time, and 
he would not lose the opportunity of reaching 
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thousands of intelligent men of this generation, 
because he entertained a faint hope that, in thirty 
or forty years? time, some radical change in the 
language of this country would be accomplished. 
Our duty to the present generation was plain, 
viz, to made ourselves masters of the language 
in which all their first class books are written. To 
posterity should we leave the work of studying the 
language of the future.” 

Dr. Hepburn, in his paper on “ The Principles 
of translation into Japanese," advocated the literal 
translation of the scriptures, and thought the ver- 
sion known as the * Yokohama translation,’ on the 
whole, a satisfactory rendering of the original. He 
condemned those Chinese versions which simply 
aim at giving the sense of the original, and said 
that they are not to be regarded as the Word of 
God. Messrs. Green, Tyng, Dening and J. J. 
Gulick opposed Dr. Hepburn’s views, whilst Messrs. 
Waddell and Maclay supported them, 

Papers entitled‘ Should the number of Foreign 
Missionaries be increased?’ by the Rev. C. F. 
Warren; ‘Preaching to the Heathen: Its matter 
and methods,’ by the Rev. Walter Dening; ‘On 
Sunday Schools: How best to conduct them,’ by 
the Rev. Julius Soper, brought the conference to a 
close. Want of space compels us to pass them 
without special notice, but we may say that the 
views expressed in Mr. Dening's essay commend 
themselves as a liberal and intelligent definition of 
the methods of far-sighted propagandism. 








FOKOHAMA GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
—— $m 

The Annual General Meeting of the above in- 
stitution was held on Wednesday afternoon (by kind 
permission) in the Chamber of Commerce Rooms, 
to receive the report of the Committee and other 
business. The following gentlemen were present: 
General J. B. Van Buren (in the Chair), A. J. 
Wilkin (Hon. Sec.), J. Rickett, A. O. Gay, W. B. 
Walter, F. Townley, C. H. Dallas, J. M. des 
Pallières, J. R. Morse, J. P. Reid, J. A. Fraser, 
O. Keil, T. Walsb, J. Reynaud, T. Rose. 

The CnuarRMaN said that a meeting of this 
character, however largely attended, did not seem 
perfect without the presence of Sir Harry Parkes. 
He felt happy to fill the position of Chairman and 
proposed that the report of the committee be read. 
He regretted to say that the report did not show 
by any means a prosperous state of affairs. There 
was one peculiar feature about it, one that was ex- 
tremely gratifying ; that was that the ladies had 
with their accustomed generosity come forward and 
given their assistance to aid this philanthropic 
enterprise. If it had not been for their assistance 
the Hospital would have had to be closed. The 
appeal for the Hospital was a very strong one. This 
institution or a similar.one could not be done with- 
outin Yokohama. He knew that the various calls 
upon the pockets of the members of the community 
were numerous, but on looking into them, they 
were for pleasure. Poverty and disease had to be 
dealt with practically, and these were calls which 
must be met. He knew how cheerfully these calls 
had been met previously and hoped they might be 
sonow. It was to be regretted that some dis- 
paraging remarks had been made about the 
management of the Hospital. It was for those 
who had made them to come forward at this meet- 
ing and state what was wrong, that the matter 
might be discussed. A suggestion had been made 
that by getting permission from the Governments 
who had Hospitals, to allow poor people of other 
nationalities to be treated in them the General 
Hospital might be done away with. He would 
make no comments on this suggestion, but could 
only say that it was absolutely necessary to keep the 
Hospital running for the current year and even if 
the trustees elected. now, thought that some ar- 
rangement would be better, still asthe negotiations 
would take time, it could not be closed this year. 

e thought that an institution of this kind should 








not be allowed to rest on the support of the ladies 
and a few of the community. He was of opinion 
that a permanent fund might be raised. Of course 
every one knew that if an epidemic occurred there 
would be no difficulty in raising funds, but they 
oughtto havea permanent fund for the mainten- 
ance of the Hospital under ordinary circumstances. 
It was not his opinion only, but that of several other 
persons with whom he had conversed, that this 
could be done, The usual method when money 
was wanted was to go to certain charitable people 
who were sure to subscribe, and to no one else. 
He had been told by several that no one had 
visited them to solicit subscriptions, and people 
generally did not come forward until asked. 
There were plenty of people in Yokohama with 
fixed salaries, and he believed that if they were 
properly approached, they would give a small 
monthly subscription, no matter how small. 
Many persons would give one dollar a month who 
could not afford a donation often dollars. From 
these subscriptions a permanent fund could be 
made, whether enough to defray expenses he could 
notsay, but he thought it would go some way 
towards it. He then called upon the Hon. Secre- 
tary to read the minutes of the last meeting. 

Mr. WiLKiN read the minutes of the last Gene- 
ral Meeting, which were approved. He then read 
the report of the Commitee for 1883. 

Mr. DALLAS read the accounts for 1883. 


YokoHAMA GENERAL HOSPITAL. 

The committee herewith submit their report, and a state- 
ment of Accounts for the year 1833, accompanied by the 
report of the surgeons. 

‘The position of the institution has been a source of in- 
creasing anxiety to your committee: the number of paying 
patients shows a further heavy decrease, and meanwhile 
establishment expenses continue, and there are certain items 
of expenditure which must remain about the same, whether 
the number of patients be small or great. 

The patient list shows that the number treated was only 
86 as against 137 in the year 1882, and the number of days 
was 2,559 as against 3,830 in the year 1882. As acon- 
sequence, the cost per head per diem has risen to $2.71} 
against 2.06 in 1882. 


Of the above, there were charity patients 17 against 19 in 
1882, and days 697 against 561 in 1832. About 100 prescrip- 
tions were also dispensed gratuitously. 

What would have become of the unfortunate individuals 
thus treated and assisted without the Hospital, it is hard to 
say: indeed not only for them, but as much for those who 
do pay, there can be no question but that the Hospital is an 
absolute necessity. 

As already intimated, however, the financial position is 
for your committee an exceedingly unpleasant one, and the 
Hon. Treasurer has of late been without the funds requisite 
to meet the liabilities of the institution by about $1,000. 

The committee have sought in vain for some method by 
which the whole establishment might be placed on a footing 
more in accordance with the present requirements of the 
place. The buildings and the scale of the whole compound 
are far too large for the altered circumstances of the present 
time, but it seems impossible to adapt them to these altered 
circumstances without first incurring a heavy outlay. 

In November, the committee felt it incumbent upon them 
to put before the medical officers a statement of the posi- 
tion, accompanied with a representation to the effect that it 
was impossible to continue to pay them the same rate of 
salary as heretofore. And in reply the medical officers 
kine Y proffered to accept a reduced fee of $25 each per 
month, commencing with this year, until the exchequer was 
in a better position, excepting in the case of the prevalence 
of any epidemic. 

A reduction was at the same time arranged in the ac- 
countant's fee. 

In accordance with what passed at the last annual meet- 
ing, a gratuity of $250 was tendered in May to Dr. Mècre. 

The services of this gentleman during the past year 
again demand the best acknowledgments of the committee. 

The subscription list unfortunately shows a considerable 
falling off, notably in respect to the Latin portion of the 
community, but the committee have the pleasure to acknow- 
ledge sundry handsome contributions which have been 
especially acceptable :—viz., The sum of frs. 1,000 has 
been received from the French Government through J. 
jguslain, Esq., the French Consul. The large sum of 
S659.40in January of this year, being half nett proceeds of 
the Ladies Charity Ball, through Mrs. Hannen.—$230,17, 
being full nett receipts of the frst, and one-third nett re 
ceipts of the sccond, of two performances given by the 
French Amateurs through D. Fitz-Henry, Esq. 

The Loftus Troupe also gave a benefit for the hospital, 
and have recently forwarded $60 as the result thereof. 

Your committee concurred, in February last, in an ap- 
plication to the Kenrei, made by N. J. Hannen Esq., for the 
widening and levelling of the road on the eastern side of the 
Hospital, on condition that a reduction in ground rent should 
be made, equivalent to the area, say about 36 tsuboes, 
taken off the compound, and that the Hospital should be put 
to no expense. 

It should be added that some expenditure for repairs to 
the buildings and fences is absolutely necessary. 

The committee h; now to tender their resignation, but 
they would, in conclusion, make an urgent appeal to the com- 
munity to provide the funds necessary to relieve the Hospital 


















































from debt and to maintain it during the current year. 
For, the Fro ie A. J. Witkin 
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Ist ab gx» gH che 
CLASS. CLASS. CLASS, CLASS, RITY. TOTAL. 
Remained from 1882... 0 .. 0 2. $ «. 9 2 Om d 
Admitted during 1883... 4 1.19 1.49 2. 4 ag st 
ETET os 4 1] s 6 
Number of days of rst Class... 11 days. 
Number of days of and Class 300 days. 
Number of days of srd Class : 1,613 days. 
Number of days of ath Class i 39 day 
Number of days of Charity Class... ZIZZ 65 day 
Total iiis 2689 days. 





Nattowauiry or Patients TREATED. 
British and British East and West Indies 
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French 
Germans states 
Gren j En ea 
Japanese PAAA Ea eue 
Norwegians and 5 

Russians 

Spani: 

United States 
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Memo.—About 109 prescriptions have been dispensed gra- 
tuitously to ont-door patients, either poor residents or discharged 
charity patients, 


J. Lex Tuoxrsox, Steward. 
January 6th, 1884. 


Statastent or RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ror THE YEAR 1883. 








Reenirts, 
Cash on hand rst January, 1883 $ 189.83 
Cash collected froin patients 1602.33 





Cash received as donations...... 2,101.00 











Total receipts... $1,049.66 





Balance :— 
Amount due to cre. 
Less Cash at H, & 






rs as per memo. 
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EXPENDITURE. 
Cash paid creditors from 1882... 


$1,630.07 
ablishment expenses : 













Repairs to buildings, &c. $ 67.05 
und rent ane è 176.70 
ire insurance 86.40 
Furniture, &c. b 3659 
Wares, stewards and natives 2,415.76 
el and Lighting ....... s ‘382.89 
Battles zoe desee d riim pas 3,148.76 








Medical expenses. 
Surgeons... " 
Medicines, &c. .. 





1937-99 





Victnalling expenses :— 

Butcher LL... 
Maker... 
Marketing 
Stores 
Milk 
Wines, beer, spirits, &c. 








1,983.16 


Office expenses 
‘Accountant 
Stationery 





373.80 
$8,643.78 








E. & 0. E. 
Yokohama, zand April, 1884. 
Dependencies, 1st January, 1884. 


Hon. Treasurer. 














Amount due tà creditors tag $1177.67 
Cash in hand ...... 5 E 
Do. to collect from patients (exclu 1 
299.15 considered doubtful) s80.23 763.80 
Deticit $1,013.87 





The Cuairman asked whether any gentleman 
had any remarks to offer about the report and 
accounts. 

Mr. W. B. Water said there was one item in 
the receipts which showed a considerable falling off, 
and although it might be inconvenient to the Hos- 
pital, still the public would congratulate themselves 
upon it. That was the reduction in the number of 
patients. He thought that this reduction arose 
from the absence of any epidemic during last year 
and also that fewer men-of-war had visited the 
port. He would suggest that if the compound and 
buildings were too large for present requirements, 
that steps be taken to reduce them. As the com- 
pound was adjoining the Convent, he thought that 
the new Committee might make some mutual 
arrangement with the Convent authorities to take 
over part of the ground, of course reimbursing the 
the Hospital for it. Regarding the deficit, it ap- 
peared that during the year they had received 
$1,000 more than they have expected 
from the regular sources. He had heard that at 
present there was great delay in admitting patients; 
this arose from persons having to write to the 
Committee, after getting a Doctor's certificate, for 
an order for admission. It appeared to him that 
it should be sufficient if a subscriber or any re- 
spectable member of the community wrote direct 
to the officer in charge, and if necessary enquiries 
could be made afterwards. He was also given to 
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understand that the charge for native patients in 
the 3rd class was $1.00 per day, whereas at the 
Noge Hospital it was 55 to 60 sen. It seemed to 
him that it would be better to take them in at a 
reduced rate rather than let the place lie idle. 
Foreigners would rather send their employés to the 
General Hospital, and even if it only covered ex- 
penses it would be better than having the place 
empty. As to the complaints about the items of 
expenditure, he had heard nothing about them, 
but hoped that if there were any that some one 
would bring them forward that they might be 
discussed. He thought that the ground-rent was 
very heavy, and would suggest that an application be 
made to the Government to reduce it. He be- 
lieved that if the missionaries were to interest 
themselves in the Hospital they might bring a 
good many Japanese patients, which would in- 
crease the income. 

Mr. WiLKIN said that some two years ago ap- 
plication had been made to the Government for 
the reduction of the ground-rent and it had been 
refused. The ground was held under such con- 
ditions that it could not be used for any other 
purpose, half of it being in the name of the Ne- 
therlands Trading Co. The difficulty was that 
previously, when there were a good many patients, 
the wards were spread about over the compound, 
and they could not give up any portion without 
going to great expense in replacing them on a 
smaller scale. Of course if they wished, the Kencho 
would take the ground back, but they would give 
nothing for it. The falling off in the number of 
patients, which was principally in the Russians 
and Chinese, he attributed to the absence of Rus- 
sian men-of-war and to the fact that the Chi- 
nese now had a Hospital of their own. It had 
been agreed to that if they had sufficient Japanese 
patients the charge would be reduced to 75 cents 
per day, giving them Japanese food. The food 
would cost 30 cents a day, then there was milk and 
beef tea, etc., and with the extra labour and attend- 
ance it was doubtful whether 75 cents would pay. 
The reduction could only be made on philanthropic 
grounds. As to the admission of patients, all 
accidents were admitted at once. It had been 
found necessary to get a Doctor’s certificate, as a 
cholera patient had been taken in; it was also 
necessary to get the sanction of the committee as 
they had to be guaranteed from loss. 

Mr. W. B. WALTER said, in regard to the re- 
duction of ground-rent, it appeared to him that 
there was a large piece of ground now used as a 
garden, which might be handed over the Gonvent. 
As to the admission of patients, there ought to be 
no delay. Hehad heard of people finding difficulty 
in getting hold of a committee man and a Doctor. 

Mr. Witkix said they would have to surrender 
the ground to the Kencho, who would not agree to 
any transfer as it was granted for a special purpose. 

Mr. Towntey thought the only saving would be 
in ground rent. 

Mr. Wirt said that would only amount to 50 
or 60 dollars a year. 

Mr. Gay said that to remove the buildings and 
put them up again would cost from S00 to 1,000 
dollars. ‘The ground was simply lent to them, and 
they could not follow Mr. Walter's suggestion. It 
would be an ungracious thing to ask the Kencho 
to allow them to transfer ground lent tothem. The 
question had been discussed by the Committee 
repeatedly, and they saw no way out of it. 

The Cuarruan remarked that Mr. Walter had 
reiterated his wish that if there were any complaints 
they should be brought before the meeting. Com- 
plaints had come to him from various sources. One 
was that the Accountant’s salary might be saved. 
Another that the nurses’ salaries were too high, 
whilst the Doctors say that a great deal of their 
time is taken up through the incompetency of the 
nurses. Again, some say that the Doctors should 
give their services free. But he did not see why a 
Doctor, who gives a great deal of his time and his 
skill and experience, should not be paid. If those 





who sat still had to pay in proportion to the loss 
of time that the Doctors sustain they would find 
it out. He thought the Committee might give 
some explanations on these points so that the 
public might understand them. 


Mr. WiLKIN said that some years ago a com- 
mission was appointed to look into some abuses, 
and it was decided that it would be wise to employ 
anaccountant. Atonetime the accounts were kept 
in his office, and the work was not light. They 
had a very good and reliable steward now, but he 
did not think it advisable to do away with the 
accountant. (Mr. Wilkin then read a list of the 
staff and their salaries). He thought that if things 
remained in the same state as at present they 
might discharge one or two of the Japanese ser- 
vants. He was not prepared to say that the 
Doctors should not be paid. This was a different 
place to others, where a Doctor got a reputation 
from his Hospital practice. The pittance paid them 
was very small, being altogether only $600 a year. 


Mr. WALTER said it seemed to him that matters 
were not so bad after all; there was $230.17 and 
$659.40 which had not been put into the accounts. 
As to the closing of the Hospital, if it was no 
longer required it would be better to get rid of it 
and, with the returns, found a ward in another 
Hospital. He did not think that desirable, as the 
next year might not be so healthy, and if in the 
next 10 or 20 years the population increased they 
might be sorry that they had done so. 

The Cuatran stated that the German Hospital 
had no authority to receive any but German pay- 
ing patients. The only thing would be to induce 
the Governments of the three nationalities to allow 
anyone who could pay to be admitted, and of course 
with the fund realized from the sale, everyone could 
pay. Atall events, it would be necessary to run 
the Hospital for this year. 


Mr. Darras thought it might interest the meet- 
ing to hear the expenses for the first three months 
ofthis year. The ordinary expenses were $1,700, 
the ground rent and insurance, which both fell due 
in this quarter, brought the total up to $1898.10. 
The amount received from patients was $909.90, 
showing a deficit of $988.20, which had to be made 
up from charity. 

Mr. Town ey calculated that the community 
would have to find $7,000 during the present year. 
Part of that would come from the patients, but the 
rest must be found somehow. 


The CrarrMan said there being no objection, the 
report would be accepted and filed. The next 
thing was to elect a committee. 


Mr. RICKETT proposed, and Mr. FRASER se- 
conded, that the late Committee be reélected, and, 
if necessary, enlarge their number,as they have the 
power add to their number. 

Mr. Gay proposed that on this occasion the 
Committee be ballotted for. 

Mr. W. B. WaLTER seconded the amendment, 
which was carried. 


The following gentlemen were then elected :— 
Messrs. Wilkin, Gay, Townley, W. B. Walter, 
Irwine, Des Pallibres, Rickett, Schlippenbach, 
Fraser, and Reynaud. 

General Van Buren declined to serve, as he was 
in ill-health and should be away from Yokohama 
most of the summer. 

Mr. Gay proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, which was seconded by Mr. Witkin and 
carried unanimously. 

The CuarrMan thanked them for their kindness, 
and said he had no further remarks to add to what 
he had said at the opening of the meeting. He 
hoped things looked brighter now so many well- 
known gentlemen had been elected to the com- 
mittee. He would remind them of his suggestion 


that every one in Yokchama should be called upon 
to subscribe. 





The meeting then adjourned. 
Original from 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
JOURNALS. 
M e 
THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE CON- 
STITUTION AND JUDICIARY: 





(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 








In every country there are three distinct legisla- 
tive powers: the Legislature proper, the Executive, 
and the Judiciary. The affairs of the Legislature 
are conducted by the National Assembly, and those 
of the Executive are managed by the officers actu- 
ally engaged in the Government; while judicial 
matters are adjusted by independent judges. This 
is the universal organisation of a civilized govern- 
ment. The public is doubtless well aware that the 
powers as well as the functions of these three ad- 
ministrations must necessarily differ in accordance 
with the nature of the constitution and the system 
of government adopted by different nationalities. 
Yet it is generally believed that the judicial section 
alone is organized in every country on the same 
principle, and invested with the same power, despite 
the difference of governmental systems or constitu- 
tions. Such a misconception may have arisen from 
the fact that, although our scientific men have con- 
stantly directed their energies toward investigating 
the advantages or disadvantages connected with 
legislative and executive organizations, they have 
not attempted to attract the attention of the public 
by making elaborate comments upon the nature of 
the judiciary. Briefly, and as a matter of fact, the 
judicial functions go no farther than deciding upon 
both civil and criminal cases in conformity with esta- 
blished law. Affairs which require the management 
of judicial officers are, therefore, of a comparatively 
simple nature. The advantages or disadvantages 
that may follow upon the manner of their adjust- 
ment have no apparent connection with the con- 
stitution or system of government, exactly contrary 
to the case with the executive and legislative bodies. 
Yet it would be a great error to under-rate the 
operations of the judiciary, nor is it reasonable to 
assert that its power, however indirectly it may be 
exercised, cannot affect the administration of a 
country. 

Despite the simplicity of the judicial functions, 
a} reckless limitation of the power of judicial 
officers can scarcely fail to be productive of 
disastrous results. The utmost attention should 
be given tothe relations between the judiciary and 
the constitution. A country must be possessed of 
a constitution in order to define its system of 
government and to limit the various administrative 
powers ; it must establish a code of laws, both civil 
and criminal, to protect the welfare and rights of 
its people. The constitution and the code of 
laws must be so arranged as to coóperate with one 
another; yet, asthe regulations relating to the 
judiciary are likely to be framed at different periods, 
it is notaltogether improbable thatsomeof them may 
be incompatible with the spirit of the constitution. 
In this case, what course should ‘judicial officers 
pursue in applying the laws? The constitution is, 
beyond all question, the basis on which all the 
laws of a country rest, and must therefore be 
rated higher than ordinary codes. If the judicial 
officers in question desire to adhere closely to the 
constitution in discharging their functions, they 
must regard all ordinary statutes as comparatively 
invalid. Their legitimate duty seems to lie simply 
in carrying out such laws as are already esta- 
blished, without criticising their propriety or im- 
propriety, advantages or disadvantages. To doubt 
the efficiency of the laws, or to question whether 
they are not contrary to the spirit of the con- 
stitution, is to encroach, apparently upon the func- 
tions of the legislative officials. Is it, then, advisable 
that judicial regulations should be conscientiously 
observed despite their incompatibility with the 
constitution? Then must the constitution virtually 
come under the control of ordinary codes, and the 
object of maintaining it as the basis of all laws will 
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be lost sight of. If so, the country cannot profit 
by the possession of a constitution. A glance at 
the condition of foreign countries shows that in 
cases such as those to which we have just alluded 
the judicial authorities are called upon to conform 
to the constitution, and, at the same time, to exer- 
cise their discretion in subordinating the ordinary 
codes to it. Dr. Storey, writing on this subject, 
says that there are two important reasons for 
establishing the central power of the judiciary in a 
country: namely, to enforce the authority of the 
government, and to define the limits of such autho- 
rity, as well as the power of the law itself.” The 
function of explaining the laws presupposes investi- 
gation as to whether they correspond with the spirit 
of the constitution or not, and impliesa right to de- 
nounce them as invalid or inapplicablewhen they fail 
to agree with the constitution. As the constitution 
is the first code of a nation, judicial officers are 
under an absolute obligation to observe it in pre- 
ference to all other laws, especially those which 
may conflict with its purport. Otherwise, the 
power of the legislature and the executive may, 
possibly increase to an indefinite extent. Hamilton, 
too, wrote that the legislative body perform the 
task of compiling the laws, but that they are not to 
be allowed to act as judges for determining whe- 
ther such laws are compatible with the constitution 
or not. The courts of justice must stand between the 
people and the legislature, so as to be instrumental 
in enabling the latter to exercise its authority 
within proper limits. It is, therefore, within the 
functions of these courts to undertake the definition 
and limitation of the law. Judicial officers ought 
to regard the constitution as the foundation of a 
country, and, acting in strict accordance with it, 
must exercise the codes so as not to conflict with it. 
From the above statements we may infer that the 
judicial officers in America consider it expedient 
to denounce as invalid all such laws as are incom- 
patible with the true import of the constitution, — 
even though they are framed by the legislature. 
In England, however, whatever laws are framed by 
Parliament must be obeyed. When we consider 
why her system of administration differs so widely 
from that of America, we perceive, in accordance 
with the statements of learned men, that as the 
Parliament of England does not only frame the 
laws, but also has a right to revise them, the 
judicial officers have no right to pass criticisms upon 
the statutes of the country. But in America, the 
constitution is compiled by the people themselves, 
while the legislature is only invested with power 
to organise the laws; and the judicial officers are 
therefore called'upon to attach greater importance to 
theconstitution, which embodies the sentiments of the 
people, than to all other codes which may emanate 
from any one particular section of the Government. 
It seems, however, that such assertions are not 
wholly justifiable. The English have never at- 
tempted to deny that the constitution is the grand 
basis of their administration; and, if this be true, 
there is no reason why Parliament should enact 
inferior laws with the express intention of modi- 
fying a superior constitution. In case revision 
is deemed necessary, steps are taken to open 
the subject, and to carry on formal discussion for 
that purpose. To enforce any law incompatible 
with the constitution, simply from the belief that 
it is the outcome of the desire of the Parliament to 
reform the constitution, is directly opposed to the 
raison d'étre of a legislature. The difference 
of the systems of administration, in the cases of 
England and America, is not wholly to be ascribed 
to the unlimited power of the former’s Parliament. 
The maintenance of a different system in England 
must simply have originated in the belief that she 
can promoteher nati 
this manner than by adopting the American policy. 

A part of the value of a constitution lies in its im- 
mutable nature ; it isnot so easily changed after it is 
once established. The advantages that the people 
may derive from ordinary codes are chiefly due to 




















nalinterests more effectually in 








the fact that they can frequently revise them as 


they see fit. If, when these two kinds of laws, the 
one alterable and the other unalterable, conflict 
with each other, the judicial officers should choose 
to enforce the latter kind as the more trustworthy, 
the constitution would eventually lose its inexor- 
able character, The legitimate functions of the 
judiciary are confined to carrying out the laws 
which are already established, and occasions may 
often occur when the nature of its decisions give evi- 
dence of indirect modifications of the law. Yet, 
if, by extending its authority, we allow it openly to 
criticise the nature of the laws, it may probably be 
enabled to oppose the power of the legislature, and 
thus create the germ of a serious political agitation. 
It is, beyond all question, extremely difficult to 
define the relations between the constitution and 
the judiciary, The advantages or disadvantages 
attendant upon the limitation of judicial authority 
are therefore as serious as those which the executive 
and legislature may produce in society by confound- 
ing their functions, It is to be hoped that our 
thinking men will consider this subject with all 
due earnestness. 











POLITICAL PARTIES IN ENGLAND. 


(Translated from the Meiji Nippo.) 





English reformers are different in character from 
those of our country, and the Conservative Party 
is dissimilar to ours. Vet, whenever the Reform 
Party gain the ascendency in Parliament, our 
thinking men do not hesitate to declare that the 
general course of events in this world of ours tends 
towards reform; whereas a loss of prestige on 
the part of the Conservatives in England is, they 
assert, a conclusive proof that every nation on the 
globe is ready to do away with old-style administra- 
tion. These opinions are nothing but the outcome 
of a party’s desire to increase its own influence by 
deceiving the general public into a false conception 
of the political parties in England. The rise of 
reform and the fall of conservatism in Parliament 
are nothing but results brought about by every-day 
events. How can they, then, be made to have a 
universal significance? In England there are 
events peculiar to the country, and that same rule 
holds good in Japan. The rise and fall, the pro- 
sperity and decline, of political parties in England 
cannot affect the interests of our people. A glance 
at the actual state of affairs in England will show 
that political changes are consummated with strik- 
ing rapidity. 

When Lord Beaconsfield, that most able Mini- 
ster, took active part in the Cabinet, he met with a 
rival in Mr. Gladstone, although the latter was un- 
able to oppose him successfully. Outside of Eng- 
land, D'Israeli was confronted by Gortschakoff in 
Russia, and Bismarck in Germany, both of whom 
were renowned for their talents. But these two 
statesmen found it impossible to rest in peace so 
long as the name of D'Israeli rang in their 
ears. His fame had spread all over the world, 
and the influence of the Conservative Party had 
been felt throughout England. We have heard 
that, prior to his great success in the Cabinet, it 
rarely happened that the leader of a political 
party openly attacked the members of an opposite 
party outside Parliament. But, after D'Israeli 
had obtained great political power in the Cabinet, 
the influence of the Conservatives increased like the 
light of the morning sun, and they adopted the 
policy of extending the national prestige over all 
the countries of the globe. All attempts at opposi- 
tion were ineffectual. Meanwhile, the Liberal 
party failed to attract the attention of the people, 
and its leader, Mr. Gladstone, perceiving that it 
would be impossible to restore the influence of his 
party by ordinary schemes, devoted his energies to 
criticising the policy of his opponents in public 
places, outside the precincts of Parliament, and not 
simply in the form of election orations. Ever since 
that time, the delivery of political addresses by 
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to place, has become a matter of ordinary | longer any great amount of influence in Parliament. | at S.E.” 
occurrence. These proceedings no longer excite | The bills lately submitted to Parliament for the | throughout, consequently, as from statements made 


surprise, and this anomaly is the direct result 
of the predominance of the Conservative over 
the Liberal party. From these circumstances 
it may plainly be seen that the Conservatives of 
England had, at one time, remarkable influence. 
But the policy of foreign aggression adopted by 
Mr. D'Israeli rendered it necessary to impose a 
heavy tax upon the people,—so heavy that they 
finally found themselves unable to bear it. The 
consequence was a gradual decline in the influence 
of the Conservative Party, and even their able 
leader became unable to maintain his position. 
At last, he was obliged to give way before the 
harangues directed against him in Parliament, and 
the Cabinet came under the control of the Liberals 
in 1880, five years ago. 

Thus, the Liberal party having triumphed over 
the Conservatives, Mr. Gladstone attained the end 
for which he had striven so many years, and was 
made Prime Minister. At that time, the influence 
of the Liberals had increased with as great 
rapidity as when the Conservatives first held the 
Cabinet. The growth of the power of the former 
was faster than the rising of the morning sun. In 
the House of Commons there were 236 Conserva- 
tives as against 354 partisans of the Liberal party, 
the majority being largely in favour of the latter. 
Moreover, the great leader of the Conservative party 
had resigned office and died shortly afterwards. 
The death of this statesman did not fail to weaken 
the influence of the Conservatives still further, while 
the prestige of the Liberals Party proportionately 
increased. It is true that the death of Beaconsfield 
was sincerely regretted even by his opponents, for 
they had lost their greatest and wisest statesman. 
Yet, the fact that they have been able to maintain the 
influence of their party up to the present day must be 
directly ascribed to his decease. When an insurrec- 
tion broke out in Egypt, the year before last, under 
the leadership of Arabi, the Government of England 
dispatched a formidable force for the purpose of 
quelling the rebels. The Conservatives thereupon 
lost no time in severely criticising the policy of their 
opponents, urging that the proceedings of the latter 
did not agree with the principles they professed, 
and that the policy of foreign interference laid at 
their door. 
carry out their plans on account of their numerical 
weakness, while the triumphant return of the English 
army after the complete repression of the revolt 
in Egypt consolidated the power of the Government 
to such an extent that the people were led to 
suppose that the Conservatives would never again 
be in the ascendant. 


But the Conservatives were not able to 








The Liberal party in England has truly en- 
joyed a period of overwhelming influence, and 
yet it has shown symptoms of decline in the last 
twelve months. This may be due to the fact that 
Parliament refused last year to pass the bills 
submitted by the Government for the revision of 
taxation and taking of oaths. Various journals in 
England have asserted that the time is ripe for the 
introduction of alterations in the Cabinet, and 
the Conservatives have taken decisive advantage 
of these circumstances. In the House of Commons, 
there are at present 242 Conservatives against 332 
adherents of reform. These numbers show that the 
Conservatives have increased by twenty-nine votes 
since the time when the Cabinet came into the 
hands of their opponents. The Conservatives are 
thus gradually growing in power. The recent 
Soudan affair may be instrumental in augmenting 
the influence of their party; and on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary last, Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords, and 
Sir Stafford Northcote in the House of Commons, 
raised a motion attributing the disturbance in the 
Soudan to the mismanagement of the Government. 
Lord § 
cote’s motion was rejected by a very small majority. 
‘The adoption of the one, and the rejection of the 
other, only for the want of a few more supporters, 
plainly shows that the Government party has no 
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extension of the right of suffrage, have been vehe- 
mently discussed by both Conservatives and Re- 
formers; the one party hailing them with the 
utmost enthusiasm, and the other endeavouring to 
reject them with equal energy. They have passed 
the House the first and second readings, and 
although we are unable to conjecture the result 
of the third reading, it is not altogether unlikely 
that the Conservative party will again come into 
office. In short, the influence of the present Ca- 
binet is on the wane. Such rapid changes in the 
course of political events are indeed wonderful and 
worthy of earnest consideration. 





IN THE TOKIYO COURT OF APPEAL 
(KOSO SAIBANSHO). 
- B 
Before Nisuikara Tarsu, Esq., Judge, and Two 
Judges Assisting. —Sarurpay, May 17th, 1884. 








In the matter of a Marine Court of Enquiry into 
the loss of the Mitsu Bishi Mail Steamship Com- 
pany's steamer Akitsushima Maru. 

Between Johannes Frahm, Danish subject, late 
master of the steamship Akitsushima Maru, b 
his attorney P. Frahm, of No. 149, Bluff, Yoko- 
hama, Appellant; and the Kwansen Kioku of 
the Noshomusho, by its Minister H.E. Saigo 
Tsukumichi, Respondent. 

Mr. Uchiyama Rossetsu appeared for the appel- 
lant, and Captain G. E. O. Ramsay for the 
respondent. 

On the opening of the Court, Mr. Ramsay 
handed ina diagram showing to what extent the 
screen obstructed the taking of bearings by the 
bridge compass. 

Mr. Ramsay resuming his argument said:— 
“ But the extracts made fiom that book, and men- 
tioned in the reply to the appeal, are to prove to 
the Court that the master Rea not navigated his 
vessel to insure her safety, but had ignored the 
most ordinary and simple rules of navigation, and 
by doing so he caused the loss of the vessel." These 
quotations are also to prove to the Court that the 
owners of the vessel had taken every precaution to 
ensure the safe navigation of the ship, and by not 
regarding them he, the master, Johannes Frahm, 
caused her loss. On the roth instant I perceived 
(and doubtless it was to all perceivable) how 
greatly Mr. Rossetsu was taken aback by my 
quotation from the Japan Daily Mail, viz.—* That 
no observation had been taken for 3 days.” He 
politely drew my attention to the fact that it was 
not mentioned in the Fapan Gazette, but I showed 
him that it was in the rapan Daily Mail. Here 
I must apologize to the” Court for not giving pre- 
cedence to its minutes in reference thereto. The 
reason I did not do so is obvious, viz., that Mr. 
Rossetsu only had before him the Japan Gazette, 
and to which he made frequent reference. Now, 
fearing he might repudiate the correctness of the 
report as it appears in the Fapan Daily Mail, I 
will now quote from the minutes of the Court 
page 5, “ The respondent has made several quota- 
tions from the Mitsu Bishi Mail Steamship Com- 
pany’s regulations in his reply, especially the one 
respecting thelog book." These Mr. Rossetsu states 
are of little importance and unworthy of notice. 
“When a man meets with such stormy weather as 
this for 3 days, and such thatthe seas were breaking 
on board, that no one could enter his room,” etc. 
‘These remarks have been previously refuted. At 
that time (on the 10th instant) I disproved the 
erroneous statement that no observations had 
been taken (see page 14 of my statement). Now 
I am compelled, alas! to cauterize the wound then 
inflicted, by now disproving the statement regard- 
ing the seas breaking on board and preventing 
any one entering his cabin. From October 10th at 
4-45 a.m. to October 7th 4.45 a.m. would be three 
days. Now what was the weather during that 
interval of time? Refer to log book. “Sunday 
October 7th 8 p.m. Wind N.N.E. wind and sea 
moderating. Midnight, fresh N.N.E. wind, sea 
moderating. October 8th, 4a.m., Fresh N.E. by 
E. wind and cloudy weather, sea moderate, Kin- 
kasan W. 3 miles." 8 a.m. same wind and weather. 
Noon: same weather, wind hauling more Easterly, 

il, p.m. Increasing wind and sea, Wind 
5 p.m. Miyako Head, West, 5 miles off 
last, 5.15 in all sails, 6.30 in all awnings. 

East and increasing to a gale.” (This is the first 

record of the wind being heavy, ie., of a gale) “8 

p-m., Helm hard a-port, ship not coming to the 

wind. Heavy gale, strong squalls, high sea, wind 
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by master, I assume leeway to be 4 points; the 
ship would be heading N.N.E. + 4 points leeway, 
she would make a N.N.W. course (safe course). 
** October 8th, midnight, same weather. October 
oth, 0.30 a.m., moderating a little, clearing up ; off 
relieving tackles. Wind S. by W. ship's course 
E.N.E. 2 a.m. course N.N.W. wind S. by W.” 
No distance by log. The ship now was under 
control. “4 a.m. course N.N. W. wind S. by W.” 
No distance stated. — '' Fresh breeze and clear 
weather” (what about the darkness so that no one 
could see more than 12 or 18 feet ahead?) “ Mo- 
derate high sea. 5 a.m. course N.W. Began to 
blow hard in heavy squalls.” 6 a.m., Saw the 
land bearing W.N.W. course then W.N.W.” 
ship was then manageable. Evidently could see a 
great many miles off, if only could see 12 or 18 
feet it must have been the master’s intention to 
run his ship on shore, as the land bore W.N.W. 
at 6 a.m., and at that hour he steered W.N.W. 
But such was not his intention, consequently the 
land was far distant. “8 a.m. heavy S.W. gale” 
(wind being off the land) “clear weather. Mo- 
derate rough sea, taking’ heavy sprays over fore 
and aft” (not seas tumbling on board, as Mr. 
Rossetsu would lead this Honourable Court to 
believe, so as to prevent entrance to cabins). 
" 9 a.m. helm hard a starboard, relieving tackles 
on. Increasing gale from S.W. Noon, blowing 
a typhoon, clear weather, ship labouring heavily 
and shipping seas over.” (First record of seas com- 

1). Wind S.W. heading N.N.W.” 
No distance at noon and no position. “4 a.m. 
continued heavy gale from West" (wind sil 
off the land), “making 4 points leeway, 5.30 
p.m. wind West, on starboard tack. Not lying 
well to the sea now. Shipping quantities of sea- 
water, 8 p.m. continued gale, wind N.W.” No 
distance. *9 pan wind N.W. moderating, sea go- 
ing down. Midnight moderate fresh wind and 
clear weather. 1oth October. a.m. course N.N.W. 
4 a.m. light N.W. windand hazy weather." Now 
I have entirely and most completely disposed of 
Mr. Rossetsu's unjust statement. “That for 3 
days seas had been breaking on board so that no 
one could enter his room.” Regarding the trim: 
on the Court’s records page 6. Mr. Rossetsu 
states “the respondent says that the ship was not 
in trim when she left the port of Yokohama, so that 
the appellant neglected his duty in not having her 
in trim.” Mr. Rossetsu has stated to this Court, 
and has affixed his seal to his statements so that the: 
are now unalterable, viz..— At the time she left 
Yokohama, her draft forward was 6 feet, and aft it 
was from 8 to 10 feet which isthe proper trim for her.” 
The master stated distinctly that the vessel was 
“forward 10 ft. 4 in. and aft 17 ft. 2 in." (page 10 
master's evidence). Consequently Mr. Rossetsu's 
statement is in error. Forward 4 ft. 4 in. and aft 
9 ft. 2 in. and 7 ft. 2 in. If Mr. Rossetsu’s state- 
ment is correct, the master's was wrong and he 
(the master) did not speak the truth and nothing 
but the truth, in the Marine Court, as he was 
cautioned to do. But he did speak the truth, con- 
sequently it is the legal adviser of the attorney for 
the appellant who has not made a correct state- 
ment in regard to this matter. For the informa- 
| tion of the Court I will here give the dimensions of 
the Akitsushima Maru, viz.:—length 308 feet, 
breadth 32 ft. 9 in., depth 24 ft. 


Mr. Ramsay then handed to the Court a plan of 
the Akitsushima Maru, showing the internal ar- 
rangements, including the position of the ballast 
tanks, and also the trim in which she was in when 
she left Yokohama. 

Mr. Ramsay then continued—Now There state it 
would have been impossible for this vessel to stand 
upon thedraft mentioned and subsequently affirmed 
to by Mr. Rossetsu in affixing his seal. It is incom- 
prehensible why Mr. Rossetsu has made so many 
erroneous statements to this Court, statements 
which are opposed to the evidence. Consequently 
he has compelled me to enter fully upon the case 
at issue in the interests solely of the respondent. 
Mr. Rossetsu’s remarks on the respondent's state- 
ments regarding the fourth paragraph of the Peti- 
tion of Appeal (see pages 5-6 reply to petition), are 
absurd and opposed to facts; for it is evident to 
any one with the slightest ideas of navigation, that 
after the first bearing had been correctly taken by 
the compass, and allowing an interval of time to 
elapse, and closely watching the light during that 
interval, then to have taken a second bearing 
would not have given the master the name of 
the light, but would have assuredly told him he 
was in most dangerous proximity to the land, and 
that the light seen was not the Shiriya-saki Light. 
He, the appellant, never even took one bearing, 
still less a second; owing to the neglect of which 
he caused the loss of the vessel. No prudent man 
would thus have acted, but would have taken his 
bearings correctly, and never would have guessed 
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at them. Nor would any prudent man after 
encountering such tempestuous weather as the Abr- 
tsushima Maru experienced (only for a few hours, 
from 9 a.m. to midnight) have accepted the light as 
that of Shiriya-saki after watching it only for 8 or 9 
minutes, vic. from 4 a.m, to 9 minutes past 4. 
But Johannes Frahm then left the deck, 16 minutes 
after which the light, disappeared ; and 20 minutes 
after the disappearance of the light, the poor un- 
fortunate Akiésushima found a correct position for 
herself at Odonosawa : for which the master must 
be held responsible. Mr. Rossetsu states further. 
“The appellant in his evidence in the former Court 
said that he could trust the mate up to 4 or 4 miles 
off the shore, or danger. “In this case” (continues 
Mr. Rossetsu) “the ship was 12 miles from the 
shore." The master in his report stated 18 miles, 
the chief officer in his evidence 10 to 15 miles, the 
3rd officer 4 to smiles. How was it possible for the 
vessel to be 12 miles off? Mr. Rossetsu further 
states, '* We have to considera fact concerning 
this subject (i.e. of the mate). The captain was not 
allowed to get his mate but the company appointed 
him without consultation.” Every large Steamship 
Company appoint their own officers without con- 
sulting the captain; but the captain has the 
privilege to ask for another officer in the room of 
the one with whom he is dissatisfied. Here do I 
hold in my hand a list of chief officers who have 
been appointed to the Akitsushima Maru. Since 
the time Captain Frahm took command of her, 
4} years ago, to the time of her loss there were 
no less than 16 men appointed within a period of 
3h years. The last one was Mr. Werner, who was 
chief officer at the time of the wreck. He was, I 
have every reason to believe, especially applied for 
by Captain Frahm in October, 1882. 

In support of this Mr. Ramsay asked permission 
to hand in a letter from the Mitsu Bishi Mail 
Steamship Company and also one from Mr. Wer- 
ner. 

Mr. Rossetsu objected to Mr. Werner’s letter on 
the ground that he ought to be called to acknow- 
ledge his signature, in which case, he would desire 
to examine him. 

Mr. Ramsay said he did not to unnecessarily 

rolong the proceedings, and would withdraw Mr. 
Wernees letter. Mr. Ramsay continued :—In the 
17th paragraph of the Petition of Appeal, Mr. 
Rossetsu remarks, * the Captain thought him (the 
chief officer) an unworthy person to consult with.” 
Then he said, first, “ the Captain may act without 
any other person's opinion if he thinks proper,” 
Undoubtedly he can; but by so doing we know 
that the result was the loss of the ship. No prudent 
man would thus act; but would consult with his 
officers as to the ship's position when under similar 
circumstances, ie., having encountered such tem- 
pestuous weather, and thus he would ensure the 
safety of his vessel. Mr. Rossetsu, “Secondly, no 
fault can be attributed to the Captain, if he does 
not consult with the chief officer; for the mate 
said (according to evidence) that he never reckoned 
the longitude and latitude; and to the question, 
whether he had a sextant, he replied that he 
had not had a sextant for 3 years: and he replied 
to the question of the log book, that he could not 
write neat enough to make correct entries in the 
log book. Such being the character of the mate, 
it is very plain that he is not a person worthy 
of his position. As it is, I have a great objection 
to blame the appellant, as the respondent does, 
for his neglect to consult with such an officer." 
The statements here made by Mr. Rossetsu are 
incorrect and tend to prejudice the future prospects 
of Mr. Werner. He certainly did contribute, I am 
grieved to say, to the loss of the ship, and lor 
which he has been sufficiently censured, by having 
his certificate suspended for 6 months, but why 
Mr. Rossetsu should seek to show to the whole mer- 
cantile marine community of this empire that Mr. 
Werner was unfit for his position I know not, for 
T verily believe that he is perfectly and truly com- 
petent to perform his duties as chief officer, 
providing he sails with a master of different calibre 
to that of Johannes Frahm. Now, here again has 
Mr. Rossetsu fallen into error in his statements, 
viz. with regard to the log book, “that he could 
not write neat enough to make correct entries in 
thelog book." This is a perversion of recorded 
facts ; refer to chief officer's evidence and therein 
no such statement can be found. But Mr. Ros- 
setsu's remarks refer to the third officer, not to 
the chief (see third officer's evidence, page 1, in 
answer to quer of the marine court, viz., '* Have 
you entered the courses steered correctly in the 
Tough log book?” ‘The chief officer always 
filled itin for me, as I cannot write English very 
well.”) Now why Mr. Rossetsu should seek to 
disparage the character of the chief officer so as 
to strengthen the cause of the appellant, is to my 
self incomprehensible. The chief officer, holding 
a chief mate’s certificate of competency, granted 
by the Noshomusho, is assuredly sufficient proof 
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that he was competent to discharge the duties 
of that office ; the second officer, Mr. Hans Moldt, 
held a certificate of competency as master, granted 
by the Noshomusho, he, also, the master did not 
consult; and as the master, Johannes Frahm, so 
utterly ignored the competency of his officers, he 
must be held responsible for the loss of the vessel, 
as before handing over charge he did not point out 
on the chart the supposed positiun of the ship ; but 
with imprudent and incomprehensible haste, left 
the deck and ship in charge of his chief officer, he 
never having taken any bearing of the light before 
so doing, but simply gazed at it for 8 or 9 minutes. 
And now he would fain make everyone believe that 
the loss of the vessel was caused through the ne- 
lect of duty by his chief officer, and also owing to 
the false light, which light he did not attempt to 
verify as that of Siriya-saki, (Records of Court.) 
** [n conclusion " says Mr. Rossetsu, “I shall make 
two principal objections to the said judgment, viz. 
Ist. That the ship was lost by the existence of 
Siriya-saki light where it ought not to be.” Was 
ever such an absurd objection, does he think the 
light had the power of I itself to an- 
other part of the coast? Yet he (the legal adviser 
of the attorney for the appellant) has solemnly 
sworn to this statement being correct, on the 22nd 
of April, 17th year of Meiji. Second objection 
* The chief officer, a person appointed by the 
company, neglected to call the captain when he 
was required to do so." Why so? Because, I 
in only assume, that he, the chief officer, ob- 
eted the master só entirely ignoring his respon. 
sibilities in regard to the safe navigation of the 
ship, that he (the chief officer) though he might 
also disregard the master's instructions to call 
him, for a space of 20 minutes or more: result, 
the master neglected his duties, inasmuch as he 
never attempted. to verify the light or his position 
by bearings, and consequently he lost the ship 
through his neglect of duty. Here | pause only 
for Mr. Rossetsu to comment on Captain Young's 
evidence, as given before this most Honourable 
Court on the 23th of April, and on the 12th instant, 
before proceeding any further with my remarks. 
I trust Í have the sanction of the Court to do so. 
Now I would most distinctly state that my remarks 
have not been made in a spirit of vindictiveness, 
but only to vindicate, ;.e., to justify, the procedure 
taken by the Noshomusho in this case. 

Mr. Uchiyama here rose and remarked that Mr. 
Ramsay's statements regarding the record of the 
Court, which mentioned that he had stated that 
the ship was lost by the existence of Siriya-saki 
ligit where it ought not 19 be, were childish, Tt 
was absurd to imagine that he (Mr. Uchiyama) 
could have si thàt the light had walked down 
the coast and taken up another position. What he 
ad said was that the vessel was lost by the ex- 
istence of the false light where Shiriya-saki was 
expected tobe. Mr. Ramsay must have known 
that it was a simple clerical error made by the 
Secretary when writing down the substance of his 
(Mr. Uchiyama’s) opening address. 

The Court then adjourned till the 21st instant 
at9 a.m. 

























































WEDNESDAY, 21st May, 

On resuming, Mr. Uchiyama said that before 
replying to the statements made by the attorney 
for the respondent he wished to make a few obser: 
vations regarding the evidence given by Captain 
Young, of the Takasago Maru. He said he would 
not at present argue on the evidence in detail, as 
it was his intention to refer to it frequently in re- 
butting the statements made by Mr. Ramsay ; his 
remarks with regard to the same would therefore be 
ofa general character. Captain Young was a gen- 
tleman well known in Japan, and there could be 
no denial of the fact that he had given his testi- 
mony, to be best of his knowlege, in an impartial 
manner. The brunt of his evidence, counsel con- 
tended, was decidedly in favour of his client, and 
clearly supported the points he wished to prove. 
Nevertheless, Captain Young, like every one else, 
was human, and therefore his answers to some of 
the questions put to him by the respondent could 
not possibly be received in evidence; and he con- 
tended that some of the questions were such that 
had Captain Young had time for consideration, 
he certainly would have refused to answer. He 
referred, for instance, to the questions put to him 
by Mr. Ramsay as to “ what he would have done 
if he had been placed under the same circum- 
stances as the appellant,” &c. With regard to 
answers given on this point, the Court, he was 
sure, would agree with him when he said that 
Captain Young, although involuntarily, must have 
been prejudiced when replying thereto. In sup- 
port of this contention, fe would state the fol- 
lowing three grounds :—First, it was impossible 
(as he had already remarked when objecting 
to the questions put by Mr. Ramsay) for any 
human being to be able to say what he would 














have done under circumstances that had passed, 
unless he had been present and undergone 
the same experience. Captain Young's answers 
must therefore have been purely suppositious and 
not fit to be received in evidence. As an instance, 
he would mention to the Court that a few months 
ago armed robbers broke into his (Mr. Uchiyama's) 
house. He (Mr. Uchiyama) discharged his re- 
volver twice at them, thoroughly in earnest and 
with the most intense desire to hit them, but he 
was sorry to say that he took very bad aim, and 
the bullet only grazed the hilt of one of the robber’s 
swords. Now, was there any one in Court who 
could truly and without any doubt stand up and 
say “ what he would have done under the circum- 
stances.” His second reason for maintaining that 
Captain Young’s answer must have been prejudiced, 
was that Captain Young already knew the result 
of what had been done, namely, the stranding of 
the Akitsushima Maru; and his third reason was 
that, being still in the employ of the company that 
owned the Akitsushima Maru, the Mitsu Bishi Mail 
Steamship Company, he would naturally be guarded 
in any statement he might make as to “what he 
would have done under the circumstances,” &c., 
because no one, after the happening of an accident, 
would be willing to admit that he would have acted 
in exactly the same way as the captain of the 
unlucky ship. Mr. Uchiyama therefore contended 
that the respondent’s questions as to what Captain 
Young would have done under the circumstances, 
and the answers thereto, must fall to the ground 
since the witness could really not say what he would 
have done under the circumstances. In continu- 
ing, counsel said that if Captain Young’s evidence 
was dismantled of the suppositious answers, 
he would ask what remained? Why, that the 
appellant, Johannes Frahm, was a competent, 
energetic, and sober seaman, a good master, and 
one who would not have put the ship in any danger 
through carelessness or laziness, and that if he had 
not been fully convinced that the light he saw 
really the Shiriya-saki light he certainly would not 
have left the bridge to go below; that the light 
seen closely resembled the Siriya-saki light and 
might easily have been taken for it; and that if 
the first officer had done his duty and called the 
captain, there would have been plenty of time to 
save the ship. The evidence of Captain Young, 
therefore, Mr. Uchiyama maintained, gave the 
appellant three strong and impregnable points, 
while it gave nothing whatever to the respondent. 
For the present he would not further comment on 
the evidence of Captain Young, but would refer 
to it at times, in connection with his argument. 
With regard to Mr. Ramsay’s statements, he would 
only touch on the most important points, a rather 
difficult matter considering that he was at a loss to 
discover any bearing that title, and make the pro- 
ceedings as short as possible, so as not to rob the 
Court of its valuable time. He was there, however, 
to do justice to his client, and as the opposing party 
had gone into voluminous and unnecessary detail 
he must, to some extent, ask the forbearance of 
the honourable Court. He would commence with 




















|the remarks made by Mr. Ramsay on the 28th 


April. In reference to the first grievance of the 
appellant, “that the Court of inquiry was not. pro- 
perly constituted,” the respondent remarked “that 
it was not the custom for judges learned in law 
to preside invariably,” &c., at the same time 
presenting a list which he said “contained cases 
in which harbour-masters, captains, comman- 
ders, &c., were the presidents, that is, men not 
learned in the law." This assertion of Mr. Ram- 
say alone showed that he was entirely unfit 
to take charge of such a Court, as he (counsel) 
would prove. In support of this opinion, and to 
show how such a Court should be constituted, he 
would refer the Court to the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 17 and 18 Vict. c. 104, section 241, which read 
as follows :— 








If the Board of Trade or any local marine board has rea- 
son to believe that any master or mate is from incompetency 
or misconduct unfit to discharge his duties, the Board of 
Trade may cither institute an investigation or may direct the 
local marine board at or nearest to the place at which it may 
be convenient for the parties and witnesses to attend to 
institute the same, and thereupon such persons as the Board 
of Trade may appoint for the purpose, or, as the case may 
be, the local marine board, shall, with the assistance of a 
local stipendiary magistrate (if any), and if there is no such 
magistrate of a competent legal assistant to be appointed 
by the Board of Trade, conduct the investigation, and may 
summon the master or mate to appear, and shall give him 
full opportunity of making a defence either in person or 
otherwise, and shall for the purpose of such investigati 
have all the powers given by the first part of thi 
inspectors appointed by the Board of Trade and may make 
such order with respect to the costs of such investigation as 
they may deem just; and shall on the conclusion of the 
investigation make a report upon the case to the Board of 
Trade; and in cases where there is no local marine board 
before’ which the partics and witnesses can conveniently 
attend or where such local marine board is unwilling to 
institute the investigation, the Board of Trade may direct 











the same to be instituted before two justices or a stipendiary 
magistrate. 
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In following Mr. Ramsay's remarks regarding 
harbour masters, &c., he (Mr. Ramsay) had said 
they were not learned judgés. How had he proved 
that statement? Where did the list that he had 
presented to the Court show that the presiding 
gentlemen were not learned in law? He (counsel) 
would give an example showing thoroughly that 
Mr. Ramsay was mistaken. e referred to the 
Harbour Master of Hongkong, and to show his title 
he would hand to the Court a copy of the Hongkong 
Directory. What did it say? "H. G. Thomsett, 
R.N., harbour master, marine magistrate," &c. 
How, therefore, was Mr. Ramsay to prove that the 
harbour masters, lieutenants, commanders, &c., 
mentioned by him, were not men learned in the 
law? He, Mr. Uchiyama, would go further and 
quote an entirely new case, a case which could not 
be said to be out of date. It was reported in the 
London Shipping and Mercantile Gazette of the 
4th April, 1884 (handed into Court.) This was 
an enquiry, Mr. Uchiyama said, into the loss of the 
Rose, better known as the Daphne, and was a case 
very similar to the present. It was his intention 
to again refer to it further on, but in the meantime 
he wished only to say that the president of that 
Court was simply styled in the report, “ Mr. Rothery, 
wreck commissioner.” Now if Mr. Ramsay had 
seen this report he would most likely have also 
quoted Mr. Rothery as being a “wreck commis- 
sioner,” and therefore a man not learned in law, 
but luckily everybody well knew that Mr. Rothery 
was a Queen's Counsel, a man who not only 
knew law but a great deal of it. These cases, 
Mr. Uchiyama maintained, sufficiently showed 
the shallow ground on which the attorney for 
the respondent based his arguments as to the 
construction of marine Courts of enquiry. Continu- 
ing, counsel said he would shortly refer to the 
respondent's statement of the 5th May. There- 
spondent, referring to the appellant's second griev- 
ance, “that the decision of the first Court had 
been given in opposition, and without regard to 
the evidence produced” "merely said that it was 
absurd, and that the evidence was taken into con- 
sideration. He said he would show how that was 
done. Speaking of lee-way, every witness had 
stated that, even if other vessels might not make 
so much, the A&ifsushima Maru would, under the 
circumstances, make 4 points lee-way. What did 
the Court do with allthis evidence? It merely 
threw it aside, and the president, Mr. Ramsay, 
took upon himself to say that, although the evi- 
dence was to the effect that the vessel did make 
that amount of lee-way, he did not believe it. Re- 
ferring to the evidence given as to the false light, 
every one of the witnesses testified to it, but what 
does the Court do? Takes no notice whatever. Is 
that not in direct opposition to the evidence? Third 
grievance :—That the evidence in the Court below 
tended to show that the appellant was misled by 
alightof the same description and colour as the 
Shiriya-saki light which, on being first seen, bore 
in the exact. direction it was expected to be seen, 
and that in spite of this evidence being adduced, 
and in spite of the appellant’s request that Captain 
Young, the master of the Takasago Maru, and 
his chief officer, who had also seen the false light 
and stated that owing to its appearance it might 
well, under the circumstances, have been mis- 
taken for the Shiriya-saki light, they were not 
called, thus depriving the appellant of the op- 
portunity of justifying his actions. Regarding 

is (Mr. Uchiyama’s) statement that the appel- 
lant in the Court below requested Captain Young 
and his officers on watch when the false light 
was seen, to be summoned to give evidence re- 
garding the light, Mr. Ramsay said that no such 
request had been made. His words were “ there 
is no such record on the minutes of the Court. 
Had the master preferred any such request, most 
certainly the Court would have adjourned until 
those gentlemen had appeared to give evidence.” 
Now, who took down the record in the lower 
court? Mr. Ramsay. Counsel remarked that he 

















did not wish to say that Mr. Ramsay was telling 
an untruth, but he appeared to have a very short 
memory, and therefore to show that the record of 
incomplete, he 
, a proceeding 
had been 


the Marine Court of Enquiry wa 
would quote from the news 
that throughout the trial Mr. Ramsa 
very fond of doing, but which he (Mr. U 
was not partial to; but which in the present 
became a necessity. The first paper he would 
hand into Court was the Fapan Weekly Mail of the 
17th November, 1883, which on page 703, at the end 
of the first day's proceedings, stated as follows :— 
Captain Frahm asked the court whether it would kindly 
request the attendance of the captain and officers in charge 
of the deck of the Takasago Maru, who saw the same light 
as that referred to subsequently to the wreck of the Akisi 
shima Maru. The court, after promising to consider the 
matter, adjourned till 9 a.m. next morning. 
To corroborate this evidence, Mr. Uchiyama said 
he would also hand in a copy of the Japan Gazette, 
which contained the following :— 
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Captain Frahm here asked the president if, in case the 
Court should consider his statement regarding the light 
required corroborating, he would kindly request the directors 
of the M.B.M.S.S. Co. to order the captain or officers who 
saw the light to attend and give cvidence. 

e president said he would take the matter into con- 
sideration. 

‘The court was then adjourned till 9 a.m. 13th. 
Continuing, he said that, so as not to give Mr. 
Ramsay a chance of saying that the evidence on 
this point was still incomplete, he would like to 
call, if the Court did not object, Mr. Eyton, who was 
in Court, and who had reported the proceedings of 
the Marine Court of Enquiryfor the Japan Gazette. 

Mr. Ramsay objected to Mr.” Eyton giving 
evidence, on the ground that there was no mention 
iii the records of the Marine Court-of Enquiry of 
Captain Frahm having made the request, and 
further, that the gentleman who had reported for 
the Fapan Daily Mail was not present. 

Mr. Uchiyama said Mr. Ramsay’s remarks 
showed the arbitrary manner in which he not only 
wished to conduct the present case, but also the 
way in which he had evidently managed the other, 
as, although he knew very well that the gentleman 
who reported for the Mail was dead he wished to 
call him from his grave. He (Mr. Uchiyama) 
would have no objection to Mr. Ramsay calling 
the editor or manager of the paper if he desired. 

‘The Court ruled that as the witness was to testify 
to facts that he had personally seen and heard, it 
would allow him to be called. 

Mr. Ramsay then asked to be allowed to see the 
copy of the Mail, after reading which he withdrew 
his objection. 

Mr. J. L. O. Eyton to Mr. Uchiyama—I am the 
reporter for the an Gasette. Í was present at 
the Marine Court of Enquiry held on the 12th, 13th 
and 14th of November last, in the case of the 
Akitsushima Maru. Mr. Ramsay took down the 
record on behalf of the Court. I distinctly remem- 
ber Captain Frahm requesting the Court, at theclose 
of the first day’s proceedings, to call Captain Young 
and his officer, to give evidence on his behalf re- 
garding the false light. I heard Mr. Ramsay say, 
in reply, that the Court would consider the matter. 

In continuing, Mr. Uchiyama said that, after 
hearing this evidence, Mr. Ramsay had no leg to 
stand on. Referring to Mr. Ramsay’s statement 
in which he said that he (Mr. Uchiyama) had 
reminded the Court that ‘ when the disaster occur- 
red the weather was not so calm as at present 
(April 16th), a hurricane had been blowing, even 
during the day-time it was so dark that one could 
not see 2 or 3 ken ahead,” &c., he would state 
that the words “ when the disaster occurred” were 
not spoken by him, and not mentioned in the records 
of the Court, and he begged the Court to refer to 
them. Thiswas done, and the words mentioned by 
Mr. Ramsay were not found. Mr. Uchiyama then 
said his remarks did not refer to the time of the 
disaster, but to the gth of October, the previous day, 
therefore he (the counsel) had made no statements 
contrary to those of his client or the log book. Re- 
ferring to .Mr. Ramsay’s remarks on the roth 
instant, in which he stated that the light could not 
have been 12 miles off, as stated by Mr. Uchiyama, 
since the evidence on that point was contradic- 
tory, the master saying about 18 miles, the 
first officer from 10 to 15, and the third officer 
from 4 to 5 miles, the appellant’s counsel con- 
tended that as the statements of the captain and 
chief mate were very similar they must be taken 
in preference to that of the third officer, who dif- 
fered so widely. However, he would mention 
that in making his statement he had taken the 
average of the three witnesses, which was be- 
tween 11 and 12 miles. But, even supposing the 
estimate of the third officer to have been correct, 
the course laid down by the master was a proper 
one. This was fully upheld by the evidence given 
by Captain Young, who said that had the light 
been the Shiriya-saki light, the course would have 
been a proper one, and would have taken the 
vessel clear of all danger, even although the vessel 
had been but 5 or 6 miles off it. 

The Court adjourned till 9 a.m. on the 24th 
instant, when Mr. Uchiyama will conclude his 
address. 


























It has been discovered that, in some districts, 


e| the same postage stamps are used several times in 


succession, as two or three washings will readily 
remove the black obliterations of the Post Office. 

We understand that the Kwasoku intend holding 
a meeting in order to prevent the frequent occur- 
rence of bankruptcies among members of their class. 

Mr. Tarui Tokichi, a well-known Communist 
residing in Nagasaki, ged in publishing 
several works on Socialism. The authorities are 
said to have privately instructed the police to as- | 
certain if he intends distributing these publications 
among the public, as this would tend to disturb the 
national tranquillity.—7iyz Shimbun, 
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NEW RACE PONIES. 
LA apetece 

The steamship G/ezazon, Captain Donaldson, 
which arrived here onthe 16th instant from 
Shanghai, brought over a batch of a dozen 
China ponies for the Nippon Race Club. About 
half the number ran as griffins at the recent 
Shanghai meeting, with the result that most of 
them will be able to start as maidens at the 
Autumn meeting here. In the three days’ racing 
at Shanghai Spring only two of the lot were 
winners, Isis and D.D., the former winning the 
Taotai’s Cup and the latter the Roadster's 
Stakes. Two others were among the placed 
ponies, Samurai, second in the Jockey Cup, and 
Huntsman second in the Kiangsu Plate, and 
others were winners on the “ off day." The ponies 
were landed here in capital condition, and were 
drawn for in the afternoon at Mr. Jaffray’s yard, 
and came “out of the hat” in the following 
order :— 

Huntsman (white) 13.0—Ran second to Nectar 
in the Kiangsu Plate, mile and three-quarters, 
carrying Iost. 12]b.; race won in 3.513; fastest 
time on record at Shanghai, same distance, done 
by Prejudice, Spring Meeting, 1882, 3.50. Started 
in the Race Club Cup, three-quarters; and Yang- 
tsze Stakes, two miles ; not placed. 

Isis (grey) 13.1— Won the Taotai’s Cup, one 
mile, carrying 12st. in a field of six; time, 2.103. 
Started in the Shanghai Derby, mile and a half; 
and the Chau-Shang-Kuik Cup, one mile; not 
placed. 

Moperaro (dun) 13.1—Started in the Jockey 
Cup and Shanghai Stakes, once round ; and the 
Yangtsze Stakes, two miles ; not placed. 

Promissory Nore (black) 13.0—Started in the 
Roadster's Plate, once round ; not placed. 

ALLEGRETTO (grey) 13.1—Started in the Tsatlee 
Cup, one miles the Manchu Stakes, mile and a 
quarter; and the Cathay Cup, mile anda half; 
not placed. 

SoorusavER (grey) 13.0—Started in the Grif- 
fins’ Plate, three-quarters; Manchu Stakes, mile 
and a quarter; and Concordia Cup, mile anda 
half ; not placed. 

Pizzicato (dun) 13.1—Started in the Kiangsu 
Plate, mile and three-quarters ; and Consolation 
Cup, once round ; not placed. 

Cacnucna (skewbald) 13.1—Started in the 
Griffins’ Plate, three-quarters; Manchu Stakes, 
mile and a quarter ; and Shanghai Derby, mile and 
a half ; not placed. 

Jessamine (grey), 12.3—Started in the Spring 
Cup, three-quarters ; Great Northern Plate, seven 
kelnes: riterion Stakes, one mile; Shanghai 
Stakes, once round ; and Cathay Cup, mile and a 
half ; not placed. 

Orp Barkey (grey) 13.2—Started in the Man- 
chu Stakes, mile and a quarter; and Cathay Cup 
and Concordia Cup, mile and a half ; not placed. 

D.D. (grey) 13.1— Won the Roadsters’ Plate, 
once round, in a field of ten, carrying 10st. 12lb. 
time, 2.48}. 

Samurat (grey) 13.0—Ran second in the Jockey 
Cup, once round, carrying 11st., beating six other 
time for the first mile, 2.9. Started in the Griffin: 
Plate, three-quarters; Manchu Stakes, mile and a 
quarter ; and Concordia Cup, mile and a half ; not 
placed. 

Allegro, winner of races in Hongkong and of 
the Great Northern Plate at Shanghai Spring, 
and stated to be amongst this lot of ponies, re- 


mains in Mr. Bill's stable in Shanghai. 




















A dispute has arisen between the Kenrei and 
Local Assembly of Kagoshima Prefecture with 
regard to the financial administration of the pre- 
fecture. A petition has been forwarded by the 
latter to the Sanji-in. 

A treasury will shortly be built for the Nippon 
Ginko, at an estimated expenditure of 60,000 yen. 

The ceremony of conferring prizes on the ex- 
hibitors at the Exhibition of Paintings at Uyeno, 
will come off on the 20th instant. The Princes of 
the Blood, will be present. 

Mr. Nagai, Assistant Secretary of the Home 
Department, has been ordered to attend the 
Medical Congress at Denmark, and also to inves- 
tigate the sanitary systems of France and Ger- 
many on his way home.—AMainichi Shimbun. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
ed 
[REUTER “ SPECIAL” To “Japan Mar.”] 





London, May 18th. 
THE SAFETY OF GENERAL GORDON. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in 
reply to a question in the House, stated that 
refugees report General Gordon safe. 

THE PANIC IN WALL STREET. 

The panic in New York is subsiding. Fisk 
and Hatch have suspended payment. 

London, May 19th, 5 p.m. 

Mid. Uplands Cotton, 63d. Yarns, price very 
firm. Shirtings, price very firm. Silk, 3d. per 
Ib, lower and dull. 

London, May zoth. 
THE NEW SHIPPING BILL. 

Mr. Chamberlain has introduced the new 
Shipping Bill. 

AFFAIRS IN EGYPT. 

The Premier, in reply to a question in the 
House, said that the Government will adhere to 
the original basis of the Conference. 

[From ree “N.C. Dairy News] 
London, 6th May. 


THE OPPOSITION MOTION 
QUESTION, 


The debate on Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s re- 
solution has been fixed by the Premier to take 
place on the r2th instant. 


ON THE SOUDAN 


Peking, 7th May. 
The Viceroy of Chihli has been invested with 
full powers to conduct final negotiations, with 
the French, and the aspect of affairs at present 
is pacific. 


Hsü Ching-ch‘éng, a scholar of high literary || 


attainments, formerly nominated to Japan, is 
Imperially appointed Ambassador to France, in 
the place of Marquis Tséng, whose post is to be 
temporarily filled by Li Féng-pao, Chinese Am- 
bassador at Berlin. Ma Kien-chung is also to 


proceed to France as Vice-Minister. 
8th May. 


Li Hung-chang has memorialised the Em- 
press, strongly urging the necessity of making 
peace with France. On receiptof the Memorial, 
the Empress called together the Prince of Ch'un, 
Prince Po (the son of San-ko-lin-sin), Téng 





Ch'éng-hsiu, Liu En-pu, and others—twenty-| 2 


eight in all—to deliberate upon the subject. 
Their decision was unanimous in condemnation 
of the proposal of the Viceroy. 
Peking, 8th May. 

The following appointments were gazetted this 
morning :— 

Wu Ta-ch'éng, to assist in the duties of 
Superintendent of Trade for the Northern Ports. 

Chén Pao-chén, to assist in the duties of 


Superintendent of Trade for the Southem Ports. 

Chang P'ei-lun, to assist in the coast defence 
of Fukien. All these officers are accorded the 
right of direct address to the Throne. 


A SPLIT IN THE OPPOSITION. 


London, 9th May. 
There is an open breach between the Marquis 
of Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill, the 
latter wishing to reorganize the Conservative 
Party on a popular representative basis. 
THE ORIENTAL BANK. 
The Oriental Bank depositors will probably 
receive 17s. 6d. in the pound. 
10th May. 
The solution of the Oriental Bank difficulty 
is maturing. A scheme is in preparation to 
form a new Dank and Estate Company in order 
to take over the property in Ceylon and Mauritius. 
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TROUBLE IN ZULULAND. 
There has been a rising in Zululand. The 
British Resident has been attacked, and has 
asked for assistance. 
London, 10th May. 
THE BREACH HEALED. 

The political difference between Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill and the Marquis of Salisbury 
has been arranged substantially in accordance 
with the views of the former. 


T‘ung-chou, rth May, 11.30 a.m. 

THE EMPRESS AND LI HUNG-CHAN 

The Empress has replied to the Memorial of 

Li Hung-chang, thoroughly approving of the 

views therein expressed. Her Majesty only 

urges him to have due regard to the prestige of 

China, and to ward off all dangers or calamities 
from the State. 





[From rue “ Honcxone Dairy Press.”] 

London, 13th May. 

THE BRITISH GOVERNMEMT AND AFFAIRS IN 
THE SOUDAN. 

In the House of Commons, in the debate on 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s resolution, Mr. Glad- 
stone said that the Government, in undertaking 
the rescue of General Gordon, could not, with- 
out consideration, overlook the fact that an 
expedition might involve much loss of life and a 
heavy expenditure of money, but that neverthe- 
ess all possible means would be employed f or 
his protection. 
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Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongd, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
ae 
TIE NEXT MAIL IS DUK 


From Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 
From Hongkong. per P. M. Co. 


From Shanghai, 

Nagasaki, & | per M. B. Co. 
Kobe 

From America ... per P. M. Co, 

From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co 


Tuesday, May 27th.* 
Tuesday, May z7th.t 


Thursday, May 29th. 








Monday, June 2nd.t 
Monday, June 2nd. 


















Hongkong on May eth. 
ant, ^: City uf Peking left 





f Tokio let Hongkong or 
San Franciso on May 13th. 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 






For Europe, 
Hongkong P, & O. Co. 
For Hakodate M. B. Co. 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and $ per M. B. Co. 
Nagasaki. 


. Saturday, May 24th. 
Monday, May 26th. 


. per 
. per 





Thursday, May 29th. 






For America...... per P. M.Co. Friday, May goth. 
For Europe, 

Hongkong per M. M. Co. Sunday, June ist. 
For Americ: er. &O.Co. Sunday, June sth. 








The arrival and departure of mails by the Occidental and 
Oriental, the Pacifc Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Companies, are approximate only. 








TIME TABLES. 
ee 
YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 


‘The Trains Leave Yoxonawa Station at 6.45, 
8.00, 8.50,* 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 
2.45, 4.00, 4.45," 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00f 
p.m. 





The Trains eave Toxio (Shinbashi) at 6.45, 
8.00, 9.15,* 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 
2.45; 4.00, 4.45,* 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00] 
p.m. 





Those marked with (*) run through without stopping at Tsu- 
rumi, Kawasaki, and Omori Stations, Those with (f) are the 
same as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 





UYENO-TAKASAKI RAILWAY. 
The Trains leave Uyeno at 6.20 and 11. 
and 4.50 p.m., and TAKASAKI at 6 and 11 
and 4.30 p.m. 
The Fares are:—Special-class (Separate Com- 
partment), yen 3.38; First-class, yen 2.00; Third- 
class, yen 1. 





5 a.m. 
5a.m. 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

The Yokosuka steamers leave the English 

Hatoba daily at 8.15 and 10.45 a.m., and 12.30, 

2.30, and 4.30 p.m.; and leave Yokosuka at 6.40 
and 9.45 a.m., and 12m. and 1.45 and 4.15 p.m. 








EXCHANGE. 
In anticipation of lower rates Settlements during 
the week have been small, but to date quotations 


have been firmly maintained. 
Sterli 











n Pari f 
On Paris Private 6 months’ sight .... 48 

On Hongkong—Bank sight. X TO prem. 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight. ..... 1°72 dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight. arai F 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight ......... 73} 

On New Vork— Bank Bills on demand... 90 

‘On New York—Private 3odays' sight... .... 9t 

On San Francisco Bank Bills on demand... 90 

On San Francisco— Private 30 days’ sight... 91 























TUR ra cloepy cuim 
REMARKS. 
Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers. 
represents velocity of wind. 
Se . -. percentage of humidity 

‘The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea, 

* Rain in Inches. + Direction of Wind. 2 Weather. 

Maximum velocity of wind iso miles per hour on Monday, 
at 3 pam. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30.127 
inches on Saturday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 29479 inches 
on Monday, at 6 a.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 76.0 on Sunday, 
and the lowest was 40.0 on Tuesday. The maximum and mir 
mum for the corresponding week of last year were 748 and 
48.2 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 0.647 inches, against 
0,266 inches for the corresponding week of last year, — 5 














On the 22nd instant, a gentleman was tobbed of 
agold watch, worth 300 yen, in passing through the 
Shimbashi station. 

Mr. Rudolf’s lectures on the police system in 
Prussia have been printed in pamphlet form by the 
Metropolitan Police Bureau. Mr. Rudolf began 
his addresses on the 16th of last month, and they 
have, and will continue to be printed as soon as 


;|delivered. These pamphlets are for private cir- 


culation only, and will not be sold to the public. 


In the old feudal days, the eight provinces to the 
east of Hakone were noted for their military 
strength, but, now-a-days, the inhabitants are more 
sluggish and inactive than those of any other pro- 
vinces. Many enterprising persons intend holding 
a mass meeting in the c 
instilling a more enterprising spirit into these 
[degenerate descendants of the warriors of olden 
times.— iyu Shimbun. 
Original from 


pital, with a view to 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
HESS AER 
ARRIVALS. 

Galley of Lorne, British steamer, 1,348, Pomeroy, 
17th May,—London vià Hongkong 10th May, 
Mails and Gencral.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
17th May,—Hakedate 14th and Oginohama 
10th May, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Arabic, British steamer, 2,787, W. G. Pearne, 18th 

May,— 



















eral & O. S.S. Co. 
Claymore, British steamer, 1,667, Gulland, 18th 
May,—Nagasaki 15th May, Coals.—Smith, 
Baker & Co. 


Earl Koenig, German bark, 436, A. Nauseh, 18th 
May,—Kobe 16th May, 11,200 piculs Sugar. 
—]. E. Collyer & Co. 

Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, J. J. Efford, 18th 
May,—Kobe 16th May, General.—Kiyodo 

Unyu Kwaisha. 

Minerva, German brig, 319, P. Duhme, 18th May, 
—Takao and May, 6,700 piculs Sugar.—]. E 
Collyer & Co. 

Owari Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Adair, 18th 
May,—Kobe 15th May, General.—Kiyodo 

Unyu Kwaisha, 

Pembrokeshire, British steamer, 1,717, D. Davies, 
18h May,— Nagasaki 13th May, General.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Tukasgo Afarn, Japanesesteamer, 1,230, C. Young, 
19th May, — Kobe 16th May, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. C 

Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, W. D. Mudie, roth 
My, Hongkong roth May ia Nagasaki 
and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 

Horai Maru, Japanese steamer, 32i, Arai, 20th 

May,—Yokkaichi 18th May, General —Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Sakai Maru, Japanese steamer, 151, Nakayama, 
20th May,—Shimidzu toth May, General.— 
Kipodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, Inouye, 21st 
May,—Yokkaichi 18th May, General. —Kiyo- 
do Unyu Kwaisha. 

Genkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,914, G. W. 
Conner, 21st May,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 




















Co. 
Thomas, 














Breconshire, British steamer, 1,243, J 
23rd May,—London vid Hongkong 15th May, 
General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Kowyeki Maru, Japanese steamer, 63, Okuma, 23rd 
‘May,—Yokkaichi 21st May, General.—Kow- 
yekisha. s 


Saiko Maru, Japanese steamer, 65, Minoura, 23rd 
May,—Shimidzu 21st May, General.— 
shinsha. 

Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Naka- 
sato, 23rd May,—Shimidzu zīst May, Gene- 
ral.—Seiriusha. 

Shima Maru, Japanese steamer, 270, Toyoshima, 
23rd May,— Yokkaichi 21st May, General— 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 428, Mats 
moto, 23rd May Yokkaichi 21st May, Gone- 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. 

Tsukai Maru, Japanese PRE /63, Shiroka, 23rd 
May,—Sagara 21st May, General —Fukuda- 





















sha. 

Uke Maru, Japanese steamer, 131, Nakamura, 23rd 
day, —Shimidzu 20th May, General.—Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha. 

Mikuni Maru, Japanese steamer, 412, Taneda, 
23rd May,—Kobe 21st. May, General— 
Seiriusha: 


Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,006, Hubbard, 
23rd May,—Hakodate 20th and Oginehama 
22nd May, General.—Mtsu Bishi M. 

Okame Mara, Japanese steamer, 148, 1 


23r akisu 2znd May, Gei 
Handasha. 

Saikai Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Nonaka, 
25d May,—Toba zist May, General — 
Yamamoto Kwaisha 













DEPARTURES. 
French steamer, 1,583 Du Temple, 18th 
— Hongkong, Mails and General —Mes- 
igeries Maritimes Co. 
Sekivio Maru, Japanese steamer, 349, Fukui, 18th 
May,—llàchinohe, —General—Mitsu Bishi 

















apanese steam 
Kobe, Mails 
aisha. 
ste; 





mer, 1 


4996, Steedman, 
igata, General. —Kiyodo Unyu 


Francisco 26th April, Mails and |^ 








amer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
General.—Mitsu Bishi | 





“ioh 
MOSS. QU. 
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Essex, American corvette (6), Commander 
MacCormick, 20th May,— Kobe. 

Hermann, German bark, 405, M. Traulsen, 2oth 
May,—Newchwang, Ballast.—J. E. Collyer & 








‘Maru, Japanese steamer, 324, Arai, 20th 
„— Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 





anese steamer, 802, J. Adair, 20th 
General.—Kiyodo Unyu 








787, W. G. Pearne, 21st 
ud Mails and General.—O. 
C 


Marie, German bark, 465, M. 
—Guam, Ballast.—]. E 
Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 
Young, roth May,—Hakodate, 

General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
Flintshire, British steamer, 1,143, Haines, 
May,—Havre Hamburg and London 
poris, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, Inouye, 21st 
May,—Yokkaichi, Gencral.—Kiyodo Unyu 
Kwaisha. 

Lucia, British bark, 640, C. Crowley, 22nd May, 
—Newchwang, Ballast —H. MacArthur. 
Okame Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Ichishima, 

22nd May,—Vakitsu, General.— Handasha. 
Genkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,914, G. W. 
Conner, 22nd Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and Gener shi M. S.S. Co 
Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, J. , 748, 22nd 
May, Yokosuka Docks, Ballast. —Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha. 
Dsukaye Maru, Japanese steamer, 97, Shimidzu, 
y;—Atami, General.—Tokai Kaisen 
Twalha: 
Galley of Lorne, British steamer, 1,348, Pomroy, 
23rd May, —Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & 


Ipland, 21st May, 
Collyer & Co. 

1236, C. 
Mails | and 








21st 
vid 





























Co. 
Kowyeki Maru, Japanese steamer, 63, Ok 
May,— Yokkaichi, Genera 
Saiko Maru, ese steamer, 63, 
May,—Shimidzu, General. — 
Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 
sato, 23rd Mày,—Shimidzu, Ge 





inoura, 23rd 
usha. 














Shima Mor, Japanese steamer, 270, Toyoshima, 
23rd May, — Yokkaichi, General. — Kiyodo 

Unyu Kwaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 428, Matsu- 
moto, 23rd "May, — Yokkaichi, General. — 
Mitsu Bishi M Co. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Carrew, 23rd 
May,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Mitsu 

M. S.S. Bishi Co. 

Tsukai Maru, Japanese steamer, 63, Shiroka, 23rd 

May,—Sagara, General.—Fukudasha. 

Maru, Japanese steamer, 131, 
23rd May,—Shimidzu, General. — 
yu Kwaisha. 

















Uke 











ARRIVED. 
Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Hoko- 


date;—Messrs. Fukunaga, Kasano, and Hashi- 
guchi in cabin ; and 59 Japanese in steerage. From 
Oginohama : Messrs. Miyoshi, d Ti- 
jima in cabin ; and 53 Japanese in steerage, 

Per British steamer Arabic, from San Francisco: 
Rev. and Mrs. H. Page and child, Mr. and Mrs. 
Amsden, Mr. and Mrs. John O'Dell, Miss J. 
Carpenter, Messrs. J. Z Jos. H. Lyon, J. H. 
Jewett, E. Dun, Amos Marshall, Ichiro Murata, B. 
Nanjio, Shigeta, and Ewata in ca For Naga- 
saki: Judge Flandran and Judge W. Wi i 
cabin. For Shanghai: 
J. Calder in. ca g 
Mrs. C. J. Lindsay and 2 children in cabin. 








































Per Japanese steamer Owari Maru, from 
Kobe :—40 Japanese. 
Per Japanese steamer Tażasago Maru, from 


Kobe :— Captain Jar 






, Mr. Jessen and 12 Japa- 
apanése in steerage. 

Thibet, from Hongkong vit 
and Kobe:—Hon. and Mrs. Lanstart, 
Mr. and Mrs. Coughtric, Mrs. and Miss Domoney, 
Mrs. Gale, Mrs. Thurburne, Miss Daniells, Sir 
George Phillippo, Lieut. Brownlow, Mr. Prior and 
servant, Messrs. Maclver, Lyall, Mitford, 
Wallace, Graham, Schlichter, MacH 











ette, 














Dennys, Christian, and Sue Lung-wain in cabin 
d | European, 25 Japanese, and 6 Chinese in 
steerage. 
Horai Maru, from 
mer Sakai Maru, from Shi- 


bu Maru, from Yok- 










Per 


Laru, from 
hai and ports 


untess Noid: nscalf, 





Count and C 


T 
A. H. 


Bosk- |S 


family and servant, Governor Matsumoto, Dr. 
Baelz, Messrs. Wm. Thompson, P. Grillo, Gar- 
beroghi, M. Marians, Ando, Shiba, and Goto in 
cabin; Mr. Harter's European servant and Mr. 
Wallace's European servant in 2nd class; and 
1 Heuropean, 3 Chinese, and go Japanese in steerage. 








Per Japanese steamer Kowyekt Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi :—30 Japanese. s 
Per Japanese steamer Saiko Maru, from 


Shimidzu 11 Japanese. 
Per Japanese steamer Shidsuoka Maru, from 
Shimidza i35 Japanese. 
Per Japanese steamer 

Yokkaichi :—48 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, from 
Yokkaichi:—63 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Maru, 
Sagarai—18 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Uke Maru, from Shi- 
:—21 Japanese. 

apanese steamer Mikuni 
33 Japanese. 
Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Hakodate vid Oginohama .—Mr. Kano in cabin; 
and 103 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Okame 
Yakitsu:—8 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikai Maru, from Toba: 
—8 Japanese. 





Shima Maru, from 


Tsukai from 






Maru, from 





Maru, from 


DEPARTED. 

Per French steamer Volga, for Hongkong :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Lohmann, Messrs. R. Sandes, 
teinacker, Smolik, F. MacFarlane, K. Nagai, S. 
Tejiwo, J. Murai, K. Majima, and G. Mayekawa 
in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Sekirio Maru, for Hachi- 
nohe:—Mr. K. Yokoyama in cabin; and 20 Japa- 
nese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, for 
Yokkaichi :—Mr. and Mrs. Hasegawa, Messrs. 
M. Horibe, C. Soku, S. Horibe, N. Soku, M. 
Tsukiyama, Y. Okada, and S. Maruoka in cabin ; 
and 59 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, for Kobe :— 
Mr. H. Yogo and : Russian in cabin; and 55 
Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Arabic, for Hongkong 
Mr. ånd Mrs. C. J. Lindsay and 2 children, ET 
Mr. and Mrs. John Odell in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, Mrs. Sugiura 
and son, Miss Cobden, Dr. Harris, Captain Fukui 
and 3 officers, Messrs. J. D. Carroll, H. Gribble, 
























J. Ralder, J. Ziegler, H. MacArthur, P. C. 
Julbert, C. J; Strome, W. E. Drummon, G. Sale, 





Mayeda, Nanj 


ltakura, Fujisaki, Obano, and 
Sato in cabin. 





CARGOES. - 

Per French steamer Volga, for Hongkong :— 
Silk, for France, 20 bales. 
Per British steamer, Zh ibet, from Hongkong 
Nagasaki and Kobe:—Sugar, 4,582; Yarn, 946; 
Sundries, 2,524. 

Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports reasure, $224,000.00 











REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Captain R. 
N. Walker, reports leaving Hakodate on the 14th 
May, at 10 a.m. with moderate S.S.E. winds high 
sea, and rainy and foggy weather to Cape Okiori; 
thence fresh S.W. breeze and clear weather to 
Oginohama, where arrived on the 15th, at 0.30 

.m., and left on the 16th, at 6 a.m. with fine wea- 
ther throughout the passage. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama on the 17th May, at 10.35. a.m. 

"The British steamer Arabic, Captain Pearne, 
reports leaving San Francisco on the 26th April, 
at noon with fine weather and smooth water 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama on 
the 18th May, at 3.30 p.m. 

The British steamer Breconshire, Captain J. 
Thomas, from Hongkong, reports having ex- 
perienced strong wind and heavy head sea up to 
the 18th May; thence strong N.W. gale and high 
beam sca to the 20th, 21st, and 23rd; thence hard 
gale and high mountaineous confused sea to 











e Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
J. C. Hubbard, reports leaving Hakodate on the 
20th May, at 10.30 a.m. with Strong S.W. winds 
accompanied by hail and rain squalls to Siriya 

thence same winds and fine weather to 
1, where arrived on the 21st, at 12.30 
p-m., and left on the 22nd, at 6 a.m. with light 
northerly wind and cloudy weather which at noon 
increased to a fresh gale with much rain to Inu- 
boye; thence to port light northerly wind and 
clear weather. Arrived at Yokohama on the 23rd 
May at 11.30 a.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
E Ert 
IMPORTS. 


Dealers report all the country Markets inactive 
in consequence of the attention required by the 
crops as usual at this season of the year. 

Corron Yarn.—A few small sales of. Bombays 
have been reported at a slight reduction, but for 
English spinnings there has been hardly any 
enquiry, and quotations are nominal, the firmer 
tone of the Manchester Market having meantime 
strengthened holders. 

Corron Piece Goops.—'The business in all 
articles has been extremely small without any 
change in prices. 

WoorLENs.—Considcerable sales of Mousselines 
have been reported, but there has not been much 
done otherwise. 


COTTON YARNS. 








Nos. 16/24, Ordinary « $26.00 to 27.00 
Nos. 16/24, Mediuni 28.00 to 29.50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Besi 29.75 to 30.75 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse .. 30.00 to 31.00 


I 29.50 to 31,00 
31.50 to 32.75 
33-00 to 34.50 
36.00 to 37.50 
33.50 to 35-50 
37.50 to 39.50 
26.00 to 28.00 


Nos, 28/32, Ordinary .. 
Nos. 28/32, Mediam 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Best 
Nos. 33/42, Medium to Best. 
No. 32s, Two-fold .. 

No. 428, Two-fold ... 
No. 20s, Bombay. 
No. 16s, Bombay... 24.50 to 26.50 
Nos. 10/12, Bombay 23.00 to 23.50 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 














Grey Shirtings—841b, 384 to 39inches... $1.75. to 2.15 
Grey Shirtings—olb, 38} to 4s inches... 1.05 to 2.32} 
T. Cloth 75, 24 yards, 32 inches 1133. to 1.50 





Indigo Shirting—i2 yards, 44 inches 
Pris - Assorted, 24 yards; soinches 


1.59 to 1.70 
1.10 to 2.40 





























Cotion—Italians and Satteens Black, 32 ran rum. 

inches ..... 0.07 to 0.09 
Turkey Reds—2 to 2418, 24 yards, 390. aR ich 

inches 130 to 1.60 
Turkey Reds—2} to stb, 24 yards, 3o 

inches .. 1.60 to 1.70 
Turkey Reds—3ib, 24 yards, 3o inches. 1.70 to 1.80 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22 inches 7.50 to 8.00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.60 ta 0.70 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 138 to 2.05 

WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches ... $3.50 to 5.50 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches. 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 0.18 to 0.28 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches... 0.34 toos} 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 

31 inches ... 0.20 (v0.25 
Mousseline de laine Vuzen, 24 yards, 

31 inches ... 0.30 to 0384 
Cloths— Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches 030 to 0.40 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inch O40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 (c. 56 inches 030 to 0.55 
Blankets Scarlet and Green, 6 to 51h, 

per Wo... T" 0.273 to 0.40 

IRON 
van vietite 
Flat Bars, à inch... . $2.50 to 2.85 
Flat Bars, $ inch ....... 2180 to 2.90 
Round and square up to d inch 20 to 2.go 
Nailrod, assorted 2.35 to 2.00 
Nailrod, small size .. 2.85 to 3.15 





KEROSENE. 

No addition by fresh arrivals has been made to 
the Stock of 770,000 cases reported last weck, but 
deliveries have been moderate at late rates, and 
the market is not strong at the close, quotations 
remaining unaltered. 








vin case. 
Devoe .. - $1.70 
Comet 134 
Stella x D w6o 





SUGAR. 

Except for Formosas, which have declined, prices 
remain unaltered, although all kinds show a down- 
ward tendency. Sales continue small, a few thou- 
sand bags Formosa Brown having changed hands 
at the quotation given below. Stocks are heavy. 











White, No. 1e ss $8.00 t0 8.35 
White, No. 2.0.0.0. 6.75 to 7.00 
White, No. 3 E I 640 to 6.50 
White, No. 4 i 5.80. to 6.00 
White, No. 5.. 460 10475 


Brown’ Formosa. 2.5 to 2.80 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 16th instant, since 
which date there has again been nothing done, |n. 
and the Settlement list is once more a total blank. 
Arrivals have come in to some extent, chiefly 
Filature and Kakeda sorts; the Stock now standing 
at 1,140 piculs. 

The situation remains much as last advised, but 
more intensified. Buyers hold persistently aloof, 
and are strengthened in their position by the con- 
tinued good news anent the crops in this and other 
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countries. Advices from home side show declining | 
Markets there ; in Europe prices wilt under the in- 
fluence of favorable weather for the new récolte, 
while in New York the recent. financial troubles 
have more or less affected the views of. purchasers 
there. Crop reports all round are good. In Japan | 
all goes well; the worms have safely assed the | 
fourth stage in some of the lowland provinces, and 
cocoons are expected towards the end of the month, | $ 
with hand-musters of New Hanks by the roth of 
June. Advices from Italy report all well there; and | 
the latest news from Shanghai informs us that in| 
spite of threatened pébrine there will be about| 
60,000 bales available for Export during the season 
1884-1885. All these things combined make dealers 
very anxious, and some of them show a marked de- 
Sire to realise, In some cases they have reduced 
their asking prices considerably : in others they 
simply ask for offers, but, so far, without eliciting 
any response, 

There would appear to have been no buying at 
all for the last French mail steamer : the native 
dealer mentioned last week (as having sent 17 
bales to New York) again appears as chief shipper, 
sending the fine size of his Filature to Lyons. We 
have reduced some quotations and withdrawn 
others, but with actual business in hand could un- 
doubtedly purchase at lower rates. 

The M.M. steamer Volga, which left this port for 
Hangkany direct on Sunday, the 18th Inst., carried 
20 bales for France (17 being on Japanese ac- 
Count). The Export to date now stands at 29373 
bales, against 20,973 bales last year, and 19,713 
bales at same date in 1882. 

Hanks.— Nothing to report; the parcels in Yoko- 
hama are held in strong hands, and dealers refuse 
to sell at very low prices, asserting their willingness 
to wait the final result of the crops both here and 
in Europe. We have withdrawn quotations in this 
class, it not being likely that business will result 
before the new staple arrives. 

Filatures,—Some further supplies have come in, 
but no sales have been effected. Some holders are 
getting very uneasy, and, while reducing their 
asking prices considerably, profess their willingness 
to*report still lower offers. Nihonmatsu now asks 
S680, Tokosha 8660, and others in proportion. 

Ro-reels.—No fresh arrivals of any consequence : 
there are a few bales of Stork, Tortoise, and Five 
Girl chops, but they fail to attract attention. 

Kakedas.—Stock increased by some few piculs : 
buyers talk of low prices, but holders do not press 
their goods, although the rofess themse Ives an- 
xious to sell at a reasonable figure. 



























































QUoTATION 
Hanks—No. 1} Nominal 
Hanks—No, 2 (Shinshu) Nominal 
Hanks—No, 2 (Joshu) Nominal 
Hanks—No. 2} (Shinshu) Nominal 
Hanks—No. z} (Joshu) iat Nominal 
Hanks—No. " * Nominal 
Hanks—No. 3) 0.. | Nominal 
Filatures—Extra. $670 to 680 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ~ -— 





Filatures— No. 1, 14 15 deniers 
Filatures—No. 11, 14/17 deniers 


650 to 660 
630 to 640 
































latures—No. 2, 10,15 deniers ..... 
latures—No. 2, 14 18 deniers .. Goo to 620 
latures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ... = 
Re-reels—No. 1, 14 16 deniers 615 to 620 
Re-reels-—No. 13, 14 17 deniers 600 to 610 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14,18 deniers 550 to 590 
Re-reels— No. 3, 14/20 deniers = 
Kakedas—Extra. 
Kakedas—No. 1. a Nominal 
Kakedas—No. 2. sc. 610 to 620 
Kakedas—No. 3 s 
Oshiu Sendai—No. 2} .. - 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 = 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 = 
Sodai—No. 2} = 
Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 23rd May, 1884 :— 
Stason 188-84. 1881-82, 
t Bars. Bares. 
France and Italy 17,214 13,7336. 9,993 
America .. i 9,522 9,058 6,271 
England 2,039 4,179 3,449 
Total iss -30475 — 26973 — 19713 
WASTE SILK. 


‘There has been rather more done in this depart- 
ment, and Settlements reach the moderate total of 
150 piculs. Buyers again enquire for certain de- 
scriptions which do not now exist; and prices for | 
anything decent are well maintained. The Export | 
falls off ; demand from home Markets is reported 
to be good, and consumption increasing ; so that 

native dealers are firm in their dema nds, and 
generally succeed in getting what they ask. 

The M.M. steamer Volga, which sailed on the | 
18th instant, carried 92 bales for Europe. These | 
shipments bring the Total Export up to 23,201 
piculs, against 24,057 piculs last year, and 24,714 | 
piculs at same date in 1882. Arrivals have been | 
on a fair scale for the time of year, and the Stock | 
is now 650 piculs. 




























U 


Noshi-ito.—About 40 piculs have found buyers 
| on the basis of $85 for Ordinary Foshu Assorted. 
A few bales Tomiyoka Filature are on the market; 
but the price asked is beyond the ideas of pur- 
chasers altogether. There are enquiries for Medium 
Filatures, but none to be found. 
Kibiso.—Settlements are returned as 9o iculs, 
grobracing. Oshiu at $1084; Koshu, $65 AE 
$33 and $28. A few Filatures done on thè basis 
of $117} for second quality. 
Mawata.—Unexpectedly, about 9o piculs have 
come in from the interior. These have not been 
sampled as yet, but are understood to be worth 
about $170. 
Sundries.—Nothing done except in Neri; of 
this 20 piculs have been settled at from $11 to 
$14 uncleaned. 







































QUOTATION: 
Pierced Cocoons—Medium to Fair. None. 
ito—Filature, Best j 155 
ito— Filature, Good ..... 140 
ito—Filature, Medium. -— 
140 to 150 
ns 
100 
to—Shinshu, Medium. 90 
ito— Joshu, Best....... 110 to 18 
ito—Joshu, Good .. 90 
ito—oshu, Ordinary Soto 85 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected ...... 125 to 130 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 115 to 120 
Kibiso—Oshu, Goo od 95 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best... ......— 83 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds ...... 63 to 70 
Kibiso— Joshu, Fair to Common ......- 40t025 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low..... | 20 to15 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common .. 18 to 12 


Mawata—Cood-to Best 
Export Table, Waste Silk, to 23rd May, 1884:— 

















Season 18851884, 18821889. RAAB, 
wil Pieces, 
Waste , ped 20,476 
Pierced Cocoons 35201 233 
24,057 24,714 





Exchange.—Quotations are reported much the 
same as last week, but generally irregular; 
with an appearance only of strength. Loxpox, 
4 m/s, Creditsand Documents, 3591 ; New Yors, 
30 d/s, 90}; 60 d/s, 9r; PARIS, 4 m/s, fcs. 
4.75; 6 m/s. fes. 4.77}. Kinsatsu have declined 
to 109} per 8100. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 








23rd May, 1884 :— 

















Raw. vicets. Waste. revs. 
Hanks... 550 | Pierced 13 
Filature & Re-recls. 320 | Noshi-ito 127 
Kakeda ... . 160 | Kibiso 320 
Sendai & Hamatsuki 100 | Mawata 90 
Taysaam Kinds. to Sundries 100 

Total piculs...... 1140 | Total piculs...... 650 

TEA. 


There has been an increasing aclivity in our 
Tea Market within the last five days, and pur- 
chases, since our last Market Report are reported 
as 13,780 piculs, the great bulk being Teas grading 
Fine and Finest kinds. During the first two days 
of the interval there was a tendency to lower prices 
for parcels with no specially atiractive quality, 
but in consequence of large purchases on the 19ih 
instant, a firmer Market for all descriptions has 
resulted, and our previous quotations for all grades 
are repeated and fully maintained up to the 22nd 
instant. Since that time receipts have been 
more liberal and the Market has now become 
easier. The total settlements as given below will 
show how active the Market has been during the 
interval now under review. Receipts from the 
country during the six days of the past week were 
only 12,150 piculs as compared with 14,101 piculs 
during the preceding year in 1883. Ön the 17th 
inst, we had Tea in Stock estimated at 5,500 pi- 
culs, and on the 21st inst. only 1,500 piculs, against 
4300 piculs in 1883. Last ‘Thursday receipts 
from the country (most of which were kept back 
on account of inclement weather) were 5,300 piculs, 
and in consequence of these heavy arrivals, we have 
now a Stock on hand of 6,300 piculs as compared 
with 3,600 piculs at the corresponding weck last 
year. The following is a list of various grades of 
‘Tea settled in Yokohama, during the past week :— 
Medium, 440 piculs ; Good Medium, 3,080 piculs ; 
Fine, 4,200 piculs; Finest, 3,765 piculs; Choice, 
1,835 piculs ; and Choicest, dbo piculs, making in 
all settled for the week 13,780 piculs purchased. 
The next Pacific Mail steamer, which is advertised 
to leave for San Francisco on the 3oth inst., will 
take Tea at 4 cents. per Ib. gross to the Eastern 
States and Canada. The freight to San Francisco 
will be the same. The Market closes steady, and 
following are the quotations now ruling :— 

















A quorations 

Mei ins rite ee deiecit $18 to 20 

Good Medium e 221023 

Fine 24 to 26 
inest 27 to 30 

Choice 32 to 36 

Choicest . 39 & up’ds. 
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E. P. & W. BALDWIN, |xcxcses rows CLUB HOTEL. 


KEATING'S POWDER. 
Tin PLATE AND SHEET [Ron MANUFACTURERS. | KEATING'S POWDER. 


Works :— Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon: ———————— 











No. 58, Bunn, Yoxouama. 





near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton: KILLS BUGS, | esed 

London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch EA HUS ESTABLISHMENT, recently opened 

Street, E.C. as a FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, is plea- 
For the excellence of our Manufactures, we sity disset ae ^i 

have received following AWARDS :— HIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS to _santly situated on the Bund facing the Bay, in 

Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in de- ‘he central part of the Settlement, close to the 





South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 
Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.* 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. 


stroying FLEAS, BUGS, COCK-ROACHES, Consulates and Public Offices, and affords the 


BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, and every very pest accowopation to Travellers. 





Melb bition, 1881, First-class A: " other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this | 

ihe ONLY ONE awarded aty ri Pate emacs, | valuable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as, The Cuisine is under the direction of an ex- 

Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dore & Co. | #80 ladies for their pet dogs. Los. perienced Chef, and the Wines and Liquors 
Corbet Court, London, E.C. HIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT 2 are of the Best QuaLITY obtainable, 


" SALE that it has tempted others to vend | 
May 16,1883. a so-called article in imitation. The ees | The Tariff, which is STRICTLY MODERATE, can 


are CAUTIONED that the tins of the genuine | be obtained on application to the Lessees, 
THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. | powder bear the autograph of THOMAS | opu d dms ce 
———— KEATING. Sold in Tins only. rie As 
Yokohama, March rsth, 1884. jy. 


HOLLOW AYS PIRES: KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 

















| 
ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated | KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 
constitutions will discover that by the use | KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 

of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health for | KEATING'S WORM TABL 4 | 


all? The blood is the fountain of life, and its | CEA TING'S WORM TABLE! 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 

















: p ; OSEPH GILLOTTS STEEL PENS. 
SI SAMUEL BARER, A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEET- J S Gold 
in his work entitled “ The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” MEAT, both in appearance and taste, | 
T ordered the dragoman, Mahomet to inb the | furnishing a most agreeable method of | [ OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 
vice of the sick, with ad s. Ina hort 6 administering the only certain remedy for 
Tad many apices to whom i served Peper INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. 
Holloway's Pills. These are most usefulto an expl 





er, as It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, ]?5 9 GILLOTISSTEBLPENS;Feéni, 











possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create an aides es ily-adapted. “for” Child 
een ef a opertis ey create an pecially adapted for Children. 
ecw ee eg E Y OMA Sold in Bottles, by all Druggists. | (osea GILLOTT' STEEL PENS. 1878. 
SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT! wem sh, 1384, ionic MAMAY cuta Bg 





Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all kinds 
It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin diseases, and in 
arresting and subduing inflammations. 
Ms. J. T. COOPER, on Q Veny cAsrin 
in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 1971, says AIT SER SUMI WENS 
—*“ | had with me a qnantity of Holloway’s Ointment. 1 gave some to the E 
people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; and in consequence, 


milk, fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- 
; 
p ngs. 








spooful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, and the 


demand became so great that | was obliged to lock up the small remaining Aa cf: arl ane 
J : 





Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 
May Ist, 1883. 





Plain and Omamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 





Railings, Standards, Fountains, Verandahs, 
Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 
f Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, 
E por neay a s 1 pue A the very boat English p. Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 
tainod Nine Prize Mod; ading London, E Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 
i Vienna, Philadelphia, i 
™o cave ama 4 deer ORDER oF MIRI, A DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. 


MELBOURNE, 1881. 


rar FIRST CLASS AWARD 
ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR Mi 
THE HANDKERCHIEF. INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 


] White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, SSE IAS ERRORI ; 
i Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 
J| Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, 5 ee ee ERO SOMEONE qued 

‘and all other odours, of the finest quality only. f; WALTER MACFARLANE & CO, GLASGOW. 
ATKINSON’ S A Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. 


GOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty's War Department. 


is strongly recommended, being more lasting and fragrant than fi) 
‘the German kinds. s 


ATKINSON'S 
OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


T] celebrated for so many years, continues to be made as hereto. B 
| foro. Itis strongly Perfumed, and wil be found very durable 
ase. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, | 
a now and indispensible Toilet accompaniment, and most f | 
Tetreshing Perfume for the Handkershiet, MW | 
ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 
Hand other Speciniitios and general articles of Po funcry may be 
A obtained of all dealers throughout tho Woild, aad of the 
1 manufacturers 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 


24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
PRICE LIST FREE ON APLLICATION. 


CAUTION.—Messrs. J. & E. ATKI. 
their articles of one and the best quality ouly. T. 
enntioned to avoid counterfeits by observing, that each article 

Bis aveliod with the firms Trade Mark, a " White Rose" ona 

Golden Lyre.” 


ESTABLISHED 1799. 
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